


The 23rd Annual 


Wational Ram Sale 


AUGUST 23-24, 1938 


UNION STOCK YARDS, NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Under the Management of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


—— 


1500 TOP RAMS 


To Be Sold As 


SINGLE STUD RAMS, PENS OF 5 REGISTERED RAMS AND 
PENS OF 10-25 RANGE RAMS 


Program of Sale 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 23 


9:30 A. M. Rambouillet Single Stud Rams 

1:00 P. M. Rambouillet Registered Pens and Range Pens 
Corriedales, Panamas, Cotswolds, Lincolns, Romeldales, Oxfords, 

Corriedale-Rambouillet and Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbreds 


Rn ee 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24 


9:30 A.M. Suffolks 
1:00 P. M. Completion of Suffolk Pens 


Hampshires 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds 











TIME AND TIDE 
WAIT FOR NO MAN 


There was a TIME when Livestock Producers 
of the West, because of necessity, had to ship to 
distant points to find an outlet. 


Later the TIDE shifted and the Intermountain 
markets were created for convenience of both 
buyer and seller. Producers themselves have 
benefited the most from this evolution. 


NOW. with the DENVER MARKET situated 
east, and the OGDEN MARKET lying west of the 
mountain producing areas—directly enroute to the 
large consuming and feeding districts to both 
coasts—the set-up is efficient and economical for 
both buyer and seller. 


These markets are PROVEN—and they are 
GROWING. It will pay YOU to ship to a central 
market, such as DENVER or OGDEN, where buying 
is concentrated, competition strong, and facilities 
adequate. 





Ship. to 
DENVER or OGDEN 
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SUFFOLKS 


My Offerings This Season Include: 


25 range-raised lambs at the 
National Ram Sale 
and 
100 head for sale at home 


or Se 
Poe 


The $600 Ram purchased by me from 
Floyd T. Fox at the 1936 National 
Ram Sale. 


MICHAEL BARCLAY, Blackfoot, Idaho 


qyitolkdale Meadow, | 


COME TO THE NATIONAL AND INSPECT 
OUR SUFFOLKS 


They will please you. 


Once more we had the Top Priced Ram 
at Sacramento and the Highest 
Suffolk Average. 


T. L. PATRICK 


Ilderton, Ont., Canada 











Attractive 


| Ue SUFFOLK Aams 


W i h 
For Aunifo ‘a fp tamba 





Our Chief Stud Ram Brantham Lampard A-28149. Bred 
by J. R. Keeble & Son, Brantham, England, and winner 
of first prize at English Royal Show 1937. 


See our Consignment at the Sale 


fn axons VAUGHN 








DIXON, CALIFORNIA 














ao Hills Stock ¢ 
SUFFOLKS ty 


TYPE — QUALITY — SIZE 


Wal 


F. T. FOX 1919 
Sold for $600.00 at 1936 National Ram Sale 


See my consignment at this year’s 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


FLOYD T. FOX 


Silverton, Ore. 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


Voyle Bagley ‘#471, 
one of my stud en- 
tries in this year’s 
National Ram Sale. 
It was first-place 
ram lamb at the dif- 
ferent county fairs 
and the Utah State 
Fair in 1937, at the 
1938 Ogden Live- 
stock Show, and 
Champion Rambou- 
illet Ram at the 
Utah Junior Live- 
stock Show at Span- 
ish Fork. His sire 


IN ADDITION TO TWO STUD RAMS, WILL ALSO HAVE A PEN 
OF FIVE RNGISTERED RAMS AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


VOYLE BAGLEY 


PURE BRED RAMBOUILLET SHEEP OUR SPECIALTY 


CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


Our Rams are carefully selected and 


are very uniform. 


They are free from wrinkles .. . 


. « « Have Good Conformation. 


. .- Large Bone and Long Fine Wool... 
The Results of 32 Years of Careful Breeding 





is a University of Illinois Ram. 


oodaoad 





W. D. Candland & Sons 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
GREENWICH, UTAH 



































Manti Live Stock Company 


Breeders for Over Forty Years 


Registered Rambouillet and Rambouillet-Corriedale 
Crossbred Rams for Sale. 


SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
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Some of our Corriedale-Rambouillet Crossbred Rams on the Winter 
Range. Our Rams are a Hardy, Vigorous Type. 


T. J. ANDERSON, Pres. 
L. R. ANDERSON, Secy.-Treas. MANTI, UTAH 


R. E. L. KENNER, Mgr. 
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Salem, Oregon 














A Group of Our Rape Lage in June of this Year. 
Inspect Our Offerings at the National Ram Sale 


R. W. HOGG & SONS 


Hampshire Ram Lambs 














August 23-24 


THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


UNION STOCK YARDS, NORTH SALT LAKE 





Foothills Farm 
Hampshires 


See Our Consignment at the 
National Ram Sale. 


A Strong, Husky Lot of Year- 
lings Sheared Late. 


Our Lambs are well grown out 


and should give good service. 


Frank Brown & Sons 


Car_Ton, OrEGON 























MOUNT HAGGIN HAMPSHIRES 


RANGE RAISED RAMS IN LOTS OR CARLOADS 























TOM DRUMMOND, Shepherd 


“Reserve Champion and Champion Ram,” Chicago International and Pacific International—1936 


MOUNT. HAGGIN LAND and LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 








H. C. GARDINER. President 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Gn Shoop and Wool Affairs 


The Editorial Page for this month’s issue has been written 
by Dr. S. W. McClure. Such work for Doctor McClure, of 
course, does not fall into the category of “something new,” 
for the National Wool Grower was published for the first 
time under his direction in March, 1911, and he occupied 
the Editor’s Chair from that time until 1920, when he 
resigned as Secretary of the National Wool Growers Associ- 


Is Our Tariff High? 


ee many years a group of econo- 
mists have been busy spreading the 
news that our protective tariff is the 
highest in the world. I have frequently 
explained the untruth of such asser- 
tion, but I now have from Mr. Mollin 
a tabulation of world tariffs based on 
the total imports of each country 
which substantiates my claim. The re- 
port follows: 

On this basis, it is found that our aver- 
age rate, applied to all imports, is 17 per 
cent. The average rate in Argentina is 27 
per cent; Brazil, 25 per cent; Australia, 25 
per cent; New Zealand, 20 per cent; France, 
37 per cent; Germany, 29 per cent; and the 
United Kingdom, 26 per cent—all of these 
important countries substantially higher than 
the United States. Taking a group of thirty- 
nine of the principal countries of the world, 
we find an average rate of 24 per cent com- 
pared with our 17 per cent. Even then the 
full significance of the import restrictions 
levied by many of these countries is not 
apparent in the rates quoted. The rigid 
quotas established prevent imports, regard- 


less of rate of duty, beyond a certain limited 
amount. 


Defective Mouths 


OW that the ram sale season is 

approaching, it may be well to 

discuss what is called ‘“undershot” 
jaws in rams. 

Some years ago the California Ram 
Sale officials began rejecting all rams 
that showed defective mouths. Since 
then the matter has been widely dis- 
cussed. To start with let me state that 
nothing is definitely known about de- 
fective mouths in the lower animals. 
Neither the agricultural colleges nor 
the veterinary schools know anything 
about the matter. It is not known 
whether defective mouth is, or is not, 
hereditary. Two experiment stations 


ation. 
Wool Grower. 
again in September. 


have made very limited investigations, 
but their results are not conclusive. 
Years of work must be done before 
anything definite can be known about 
the subject. What I write here is not 
conclusive, but simply my opinion 
based on breeding over 10,000 rams. 
It may or may not prove to be correct 
when final experiments are made. 

To begin with we have the two 
classes of animals, ruminants, or those 
that chew a cud, and those that do not. 
The cud chewers have, as a rule, no 
upper teeth; the other class have upper 
teeth. In place of upper teeth the 
ruminant has what is known as a hard 
dental pad. This is just a layer of 
leather-like tissue against which the 
lower teeth are supposed to close. By 
closing on or immediately in front of 
this pad, the lower teeth bite off the 
grass. It is not a very good arrange- 
ment, but we cannot change it now. If 
the lower teeth come up in front of 
this dental pad, the ram is said to be 
undershot. If they hit far back of this 
pad, the ram is called parrot-mouthed. 
The exact place on the dental pad that 
the lower teeth should touch has never 
been determined. Some people, includ- 
ing myself, hold that to be normal, the 
lower teeth should fit tightly over the 
front of the dental pad; others equally 
wise contend they should hit firmly on 
the surface of the pad, but they do not 
specify how far back from the front 
this can be without making a parrot 
mouth. 

At this date no one knows what a 
perfect mouth is. If we had upper 


Since then he has been a regular contributor to the 
Secretary Marshall will take up his work 


teeth to deal with, then we would know 
that the upper and lower teeth should 
meet evenly. The reason ruminants 
have no upper teeth is to facilitate 
chewing the cud. Upper teeth would 
be in the way. 

A long experience in handling rams 
indicates to me that so-called parrot 
mouth is rarely hereditary—like the 
hairy lamb, it is probably a defect in 
development. As no one breeds a 
parrot-mouthed ram, it is of no import- 
ance except experimentally. 

The undershot ram is very common, 
especially among the better registered 
sheep. It occurs with equal frequency 
among Rambouillet, Hampshire and 
Suffolk sheep. I have seen it also in 
a few crossbreds. While it is frequent- 
ly seen in rams, it does not appear so 
frequent in ewes, even though they be 
sisters of the affected rams. I have 
seen it in every leading flock of sheep 
that frequents the National Ram Sale. 
I have seen several champion rams 
with undershot jaws. at the Interna- 
tional. I paid $300 for a great show- 
winning lamb that was badly under- 
shot as a two-year-old. I paid $250 
for a ram lamb at Salt Lake that was 
undershot as a yearling. They were 
both sound-mouthed lambs. The high- 
est priced ram ever sold at Salt Lake 
was undershot. There are more under- 
shot rams in imported Hampshires and 
Suffolks than in home-bred ones. I 
have just as many in my flock as any 
careful breeder. The breeder who says 








he has none had better take another 
look. 


A long experience with rams con- 
vinces me the following observations 
are probably correct: 

First, as a rule the undershot jaw 
does not show up until the ram is get- 
ting his yearling teeth. Many lambs 
that have a sound mouth are defective 
as yearlings and continue to get worse 
until about four years old. Ewes are 
not commonly affected. 

Second, as a rule undershot sheep 
do better and, among Hampshires at 
least, represent the very tops of the 
breed. This defect runs in a strain of 
sheep that are outstanding in shows 
and sales. The defect does not in any 
way interfere with the sheep feeding, 
as is evidenced by the thrift of affected 
sheep. In Great Britain undershot 
sheep are used in the best flocks. 

Third, I am of the opinion the de- 
fect is hereditary, although I have as 
much of it in my flock now as I had 
ten years ago and I have not used an 
affected sire in that time. 

Fourth, in my judgment a range ram 
that is undershot is worth just as much 
as one with a sound mouth, The con- 
dition, however, is clearly a defect and 
should be eliminated. Therefore, a 
stud ram that is undershot should never 
be used. If we just eliminate the stud 
rams, the defect will finally disappear 
from all our sheep, if it is an heredi- 
tary affection. 

I thought maybe the human family 
could solve the problem, so I asked my 
dentist if undershot men and women 
produced children that were affected. 
He informed me that certain types of 
mouths in the human were mildly 
hereditary. 

That the condition can be fixed is 
evidenced by certain dogs, notably the 
pug and certain bull dogs that are bred 
so badly undershot as to be unable to 
eat. In the human family certain races 
of people are undershot. For instance, 
the Irish furnish most of our policemen 
on that account. Mussolini hopes to 
breed a race of Italians that are under- 
shot. 

Prize fighters, statesmen and police- 
men are supposed to be undershot. 
Theodore Roosevelt was badly under- 





Meeting of Executive 
Committee 


HE regular midsummer meet- 

ing of the Executive Committee 
of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation will be held. Monday, 
August 22, 1938, in the Pioneer 
Room of the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, commencing with dinner at 
6 p.m. 

Scheduled for discussion at that 
time are the administration of the 
Taylor Grazing Act, the new policy 
of the Forest Service, the wool mar- 
keting investigation by the United 
States Senate, the position of the 
association on the agricultural ad- 
justment program and other matters 
of interest and importance to the 
industry. 

An attendance of the complete 
membership of the committee is 
urged. 

R. C. Rich, President 











shot, especially if there was a photog- 
rapher around. I think his offspring 
are not affected. 


A New Racket 


N 1936 an outfit calling itself the 
Institute of Public Opinion made a 
lucky poll and predicted the election of 
President Roosevelt. With that pres- 
tige it has continued to poll the elector- 
ate every few days upon some question 
that the public does not and cannot 
understand, and sells the result of such 
polls to various papers. 


Its last poll had to do with 
the tariff. It has sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to determine the popu- 


larity of the proposed Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement with Great Britain. 
It finds that 73 per cent of the Amer- 
ican people are in favor of this agree- 
ment. Such a poll is simply nonsense. 
The fact is there is no Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement with Great Britain. 
No person in either nation knows what 
a single rate in the final treaty will be. 
It is a safe bet that 99 per cent of 
the people who voted in this poll, if 


The National Wool Grower 


that many voted, do not know a single 
rate in the existing tariff that it is pro. 
posed to change. In fact, the people 
who voted in this poll do not know 
whether the rates will be raised or low. 
ered in the final treaty, if one is agreed 
on, yet it seems 73 per cent voted ip 
favor of a change. They do not care 
whether it is for better or worse, just 
so it is a change. They don’t know 
where they are going, but they are on 
their way. These polls are getting to 
be a nuisance. 

Of course, reciprocal trade agree. 
ments are backed by several well- 
financed organizations. International 
bankers are behind them. They are the 
same bankers that loaned foreigners 
billions of American dollars to squan- 
der in international trade following the 
World War. The vast bulk of this 
money was lost to America, but these 
international brokers got their com- 
mission. These international bankers 
who are now promoting these reciprocal 
trade agreements have invested one 
billion dollars of American money in 
the sugar industry of Cuba. When the 
duty on Cuban sugar was greatly re- 
duced by the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment, these bankers cleaned up millions 
in the duty they saved. That money 
will pay for a lot of propaganda. 


A deliberate effort is now being made 
to tie these trade agreements up with 
world peace. Of course, every thought- 
ful citizen knows that most of the 
world’s wars have been fought over 
international trade. If there were no 
international trade, there would be no 
war—there would be nothing to fight 
about. No patriotic people like to see 
goods imported from another nation 
and if they care very much about their 
own national welfare, they will not 
tolerate it very long. 








Many of the great corporations of | 


America are in favor of these treaties 
because they give them a chance to 
sell their surplus goods abroad much 
cheaper than they sell at home. By 
this method what they lose on foreign 


sales is charged back to the American | 


consumer. 
S. W. McClure 
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New Forest Service Policy 


A GENERAL policy for establish- 
ing limits and handling grazing 
preferences on national forests was 
presented by W. L. Dutton, chief of 
the Division of Range Management 
and other Forest Service officials to 
representatives of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association and the 
National Wool Growers Association at 
a conference in Denver on July 11. 
Under this policy three classes of 
limits in numbers of stock to be grazed 
by individuals and firms on national 
forests are to be established as follows: 


(1) A lower limit to fix the number 
of livestock up to which dependent 
commensurate preferences may accrue 
by grant. 

(2) An upper limit to fix the num- 
ber of livestock up to which dependent 
commensurate preferences may be con- 
solidated through purchase with waiver. 


(3) A special limit to fix the num- 
ber of livestock at which an existing 
dependent commensurate preference 
will be given certain defined protection 
against reduction for distribution. This 
is to be used where the upper limit 
established for a region is too low to 
afford desirable protection to existing 
preferences. 


The spread in tentative upper limits 
and the numbers of tentative special 
limit cases for the six western re- 
gions, as discussed at the Denver con- 
ference, are shown in the table. 

The limits as set forth in the table, 
it should be noted, are tentative. In 
his discussion of the new Forest Ser- 


vice policy, Mr. Dutton was emphatic 
in his statement that “with a general 
policy set up as outlined, the establish- 
ment of limits and other standards will 
be worked out region by region by local 
forest officers in close cooperation with 
local livestock associations and individ- 


uals.” 

When the limits have been definite- 
ly set, the general policy of the Forest 
Service, with respect to existing de- 
pendent commensurate preferences has 
been tentatively announced as follows: 

(1) Preferences below the lower limit 
will continue with no reduction for dis- 
tribution and will be waivable currently if 
obtained through purchase with waiver 
and waivable after five years’ use if ob- 
tained through grant. 

(2) Preferences which total between 
lower and special limit, or between lower 
and upper limit in the absence of a special 
limit, will continue with no reduction for 
distribution so long as ownership remains 
unchanged and other applicable requirements 
are complied with. Total preference may 
be reduced not to exceed 20 per cent, where 
necessary for distribution, in case of sale or 
transfer with waiver if the preference after 
renewal would be in excess of the lower 
limit; no transfer reduction for distribu- 
tion if preference after renewal would be 
less than lower limit. 

(3) In the case of preferences that total 
above the special limit, or above the upper 
limit in the absence of special limit, that 
portion over and above such limits may be 
discontinued where necessary for distribu- 
tion at a rate not to exceed 25 per cent 
annually, 

(4) Protection reductions may be made 
at the close of any grazing season in any 
amount justified by range conditions, and 
may be applied either on a pro rata basis 
or on a basis designed to make heavier 
reductions on preferences above lower limit, 
depending on local conditions as to number 
and size of preferences. 


(5) Term permits may be issued for 








preferences up to the special limit and will 
not be issued for preferences in excess of 
the safe grazing capacity at time of issu- 
ance. 

The sheepmen’s organization was 
represented at the Denver conference 
by President R. C. Rich, J. B. Duer- 
son of Arizona, G. N. Winder of Colo- 
rado, T. C, Bacon of Idaho, and John 
Reed, J. B. Wilson, W. W. Daley and 
L. E. Vivion of Wyoming. 





Packers and Stockyard 
Cases 


Docket No. 580 
Cease and Desist Order against 
Swift and Company 


N June 1, 1938, the Secretary of 

Agriculture ordered Swift and 
Company to “cease and desist from 
the unfair, unjustly discriminatory, and 
deceptive practices and devices of de- 
nying to any purchaser any discount 
which, at or about the same time, is 
granted to any other purchaser of 
packer products of like kind, quality, 
and quantity under similar circum- 
stances; of requiring one purchaser of 
its wrapped and packaged packer prod- 
ucts to pay for them on the basis of 
their weight at the time they were 
wrapped and packed by respondent 
and allowing another purchaser to pay 
for such products on the basis of the 
actual weight thereof at the time of 
their physical delivery to the pur- 
chaser; and of denying to any buyer 
of packer products the same terms of 
credit that are extended to any other 
buyer, of substantially the same credit 
rating, purchasing packer products of 
like kind, quality, and quantity, under 


Tentative Upper Limits | No. a 


Sheep | Cattle Sheep | Cattle 
4000 500 12 7 
4000 1 none 
2400 64 72 
2400 32 10 
2400 none 2 
2400 none 6 
WIN 3 ie ie estos 4000-4800 11 22 
New Mexico 4000 4 9 
RE a ee 2400-2500 | 10 22 
Idaho 2600-8000 24 


substantially the same circumstances.” 
The complaint in this docket as or- 
iginally filed on September 30, 1936, 
named Armour and Company as one of 
the respondents, but their motion for 
separate hearings was granted and no 
decision has been made in that case. 
Among the eight separate charges 
contained in the original complaint, to 
which two counts were added after 

barn : hearings commenced, was the allega- 
2000-2500 5 tion of an arrangement between the 
2400-3600 13 packers and certain steamship lines 
3600 4 whereby the ships made their entire 
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purchase of meat from the packing 
firms named in the complaint in return 
for assurance of receiving their freight 
tonnage. Swift and Company were 
exonerated on this and six other 
charges and have appealed to the U, S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit to set aside the three 
charges on which the Secretary’s cease- 
and-desist order has been issued, on the 
grounds that a full and fair hearing was 
not granted and that the order is not 
substantiated by the evidence produced 
in the hearings. 


Docket 909 
Hearings Being Held 


Docket 909 is the official designa- 
tion of a proceeding instituted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture against Ar- 
mour and Company, Cudahy Packing 
Company, Swift and Company, Wilson 
and Company, Western Produce Com- 
pany, Amarillo Poultry and Egg Com- 
pany, and Fort Worth Poultry and Egg 
Company on August 12, 1937. The 
allegations in this complaint of special 
significance and importance to stock- 
men are those of the manipulation of 
prices and use of other discriminatory 
practices in the buying of livestock. 

Hearings in this docket opened on 
June 27 and were in progress at Kan- 
sas City at the beginning of August. 
In all probability they will be contin- 
ued at Chicago, Omaha and other 
points. 





Supervision of Wool Top 
Exchange 


EMBERS of the New York Wool 

Top Exchange, the only futures 
wool market in this country, have been 
ordered by the Commodity Exchange 
Administration to report their daily 
transactions in wool futures contracts, 
commencing August 1. Similar reports 
are also being required, beginning Sep- 
tember 15, from futures commission 
merchants having customers whose 
open contracts equal or exceed 125,000 
pounds. 

This action by the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration is taken by 
virtue of authority placed in their 
hands by the approval on April 7 of 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
SHOWS AND SALES 
Sa Ram Sale, Pendleton—August 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City— 
August 23-24, 

New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque 
—September 30 

Pacific International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Portland—October 1-9 

American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City—October 15-22 

Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, Omaha—Oc- 
tober 23-29 

International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago—November 26-December 3 

National Western Stock Show, Denver 
—January 28-February 4, 1939 

Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah 
—February 7-14, 1939 


CONVENTIONS 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation, San Antonio—December 8-9 
American National Live Stock Assn., 
— — February 15-17, 











the amendment to the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, which placed the New York 
Wool Top Exchange under its juris- 
diction. This amendment, it will be 
recalled, was requested by the National 
Wool Growers Association, the National 


Wool Marketing Corporation, and 
other interested parties early last 
winter. 


To carry on necessary investigation 
of the relation between the wool trade 
and the futures market, a field office 
of the C.E.A, was opened in Boston 
on July 16. The new office will be 
supervised by Carleton M. Allen, who 
has had many years’ experience in the 
wool market. He attended the Phil- 
adelphia Textile School, and later en- 
tered the Philadelphia office of a large 
wool dealer where he secured a first- 
hand knowledge of grease wool. Fol- 
lowing that period, he went to Boston 
to represent a large group of wool pro- 
ducers. During the nine years he 
maintained this connection he lectured 
on the wool trade and the operations of 
the wool top futures exchange at Bos- 
ton University. Recently he has been 
appraising wool for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, chief of the 
Commodity Exchange Administration, 
has also announced that the appoint- 
ment of one other wool specialist is 
contemplated to handle the work in 
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connection with the actual operations 
on the wool top exchange at the New 
York office of the Commodity fy. 
change Administration. 





National Lamb Feeders 
Association Organized 


EEDERS and officials of local. 
state and regional lamb feeders’ 
associations from eight states, feeding 
more than 4,000,000 lambs, met in 
Chicago on July 16 and decided to or. 
ganize a National Lamb Feeders Asso- 
ciation. Their purpose is to establish 
more direct working relationships be- 
tween the growers and feeders of lambs 
and to eliminate practices that are in- 
jurious to both the producing and feed- 
ing divisions of the industry. 
Reduction of speculation and the 
buying and selling of lamb contracts 
are major aims of the association. 
Other purposes of the newly formed 
organization are to encourage a more 
uniform purchase contract and down 
payment for the purchase of lambs 
and the stabilization of prices of feed- 
er and fat lambs, The committee also 
strongly recommended the weighing of 
lambs over approved scales at terminal 
markets and feed and railway yards 
by disinterested weighmasters. 


An organization committee composed 
of two representatives from each of 
twelve states will develop plans for the 
association and serve as a Functioning 
Committee until a permanent organiza- 
tion is completed in the near future. 
Officers of the Functioning Committee 
are F. G. Ketner, Columbus, Ohio, 
chairman, and J. H. O’Mealey, Hud- 
son, Michigan, secretary. The Prac- 
tices Committee is composed of J. C. 
Peterson, Spencer, Iowa; Scott Meiks, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; R. R. Van Vran- 
kin, Climax, Michigan; Isom Epper- 
son, Fort Morgan, Colorado, and J. B. 
Wylie, Wooster, Ohio. 


The national conference was called | 


as an outgrowth of a tri-state meeting 
of lamb feeders from Michigan, Ohio 
and Indiana held at Van Wert, Ohio, 
on July 6. The states participating in 
the conference were Colorado, Nebras- 
ka, Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio, 
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WESTERN TEXAS 


Seasonal temperatures have prevail- 
ed, with only a few abnormally warm 
days that would affect livestock. Rains 
have come generally, frequently, and 
some of them rather heavy, leaving 
only limited localities, mostly farther 
south, which could do with more rain. 
Forage has been good most of the time, 
and livestock are doing well with few 
exceptions. 


Killeen 
(Bell County) 


Conditions in this part of Texas are 
the best in many years: livestock are in 
fine shape; range 110 per cent; water 
plentiful and lots of feed of every 
kind (July 27). 

Our lamb crop was about 5 per cent 
larger than last year and contracts are 
being made at 6 cents for fat lambs 
and 4 cents for feeders. Straight 
bunches of ewe lambs are being con- 
tracted at $4 a head, while shorn 
yearling ewes are going at $5 a head. 
Fine-wooled yearlings are priced at $6 
and crossbreds at $5 a head. 

The wool and mohair clip in this 
part of the country is above average. 
The wool has a very light shrinkage 
and is of good length, and the mohair 
is also good, with plenty of length and 
not too much grease. 


John W. Crouch 


Blanco 
(Blanco County ) 


It has been dry and hot here during 
July but the range is good, better than 
normal in fact (July 21). 

We saved about 20 per cent more 
lambs this year than in 1937, but so 
far no contracts have been made on 
them. No sales of ewes of any kinds 
are reported. 

Wool having an average shrinkage of 
62 to 63 per cent has sold recently in a 
price range of 20% to 22% cents. 
Thirty-nine growers out of 200 have 





RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions, appearing under the names of 
the various states in Around the Range Country, are furnished by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of July. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and desires communications from 
interested readers in any part of the country for this department of 
the Wool Grower and also irvites comment and opinions upon ques- 
tions relating to the sheep industry and of importance and significance 


to wool growers. 


taken loans under the C.C.C.; about 
90,150 pounds of wool is under loans 


in qur warehouse. 
Charles Crist 


ARIZONA 


The first week or ten days were ab- 
normally cool, with generous showers 
over most of the range country. But 
the rest of the month was appreciably 
warmer with very little moisture of 
lasting benefit to grazing excepting 
locally over the northern plateaus. 
Range and livestock conditions are 
about normal, The fourth alfalfa hay 
cutting has begun, and alfalfa seed is 
being harvested. 


NEW MEXICO 


There were several brief spells of 
abnormally warm weather, but as a 
rule the intervening cool spells gave 
the month a close-to-normal mean tem- 
perature condition. The showers of 
the early part of the month were very 
helpful, but were not reported in some 
localities, where rain was beginning to 
be needed. Later in the month, show- 
ers were again quite general, bringing 
aid to nearly all sections. Forage and 
livestock are mostly in good shape, 
and no livestock transfers have been 
reported on account of poor range. 


Dulce 
(Rio Arriba County) 


Feed has been slower starting this 
year, but present indications (July 11) 
point to an improved summer and fall 
range. 

Sales of wool with an average shrink 
of about 63 per cent have been made 
here recently at 18 and 19 cents, but 


there has been no activity at all in 
lambs or ewes of any kind. A good 
many growers have taken the loan of- 
fered by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration on their wool. Our lamb crop 
is 10 per cent larger than that of 1937. 

Seemingly due to less activity in 
control work, coyotes are on the in- 
crease here. 

Ralph Gelvin 


Carthage 
(Socorro County ) 

We had a very dry spring and very 
few lambs were saved. I would say 
that the average per cent of lambs 
saved will be about 40 to 50 per cent, 
compared with 85 per cent last year. | 
use two bucks for each 100 ewes. 

We had a lot of rain the last of June 
and the feed is coming fine (July 1). 

I have not heard of any contracts on 
lambs or any deals on wool. Quite a 
number of wool growers will avail 
themselves of the -wool loan arranged 
through the C.C.C. 

Coyotes are not so numerous as last 
year, but our losses from them have 
been heavier, as is always the case in 
dry years. 

Joe Holcomb 


COLORADO 


The first and last weeks were ab- 
normally cool, the first week being 
coldest; but the rest of the month was 
abnormally warm. Showers in the first 
week were beneficial, promoting forage 
growth generally; but much of the 
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western portion has for some time been 7 


in need of more moisture. The south- 
eastern portion has had more rain 
lately, but most eastern counties need 
rain. The second alfalfa crop is being 
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harvested. Pastures and ranges are 
holding up well, and livestock are in 


good shape. 


Agate 
(Elbert County ) 


We have had a very favorable sum- 
mer here in Elbert County. Several 
rains in June and July and a large 
grass crop have put the range in extra 
good condition (July 29). 

The lambs are carrying good flesh 
and making a good growth. We will 
have a larger fat end on our lambs than 
usual, which will help the feeder mar- 
ket. I do not know of any lambs 
changing hands yet, but I have heard 
of some offers of 6 cents on eastern 
Colorado feeders. 

Most of the wool in this territory 
was sent out on consignment, with the 
grower taking the C.C.C. loan. Of 
course, our wool went again to the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 

We have a good many coyotes here 
and I think we should have a state 
bounty and clean them up. 

I read the Wool Grower from cover 
to cover and secure a lot of helpful in- 
formation. I think every sheepman, 
large and small, should stand behind 
our organization to get the best results 
for all connected with the business. 

Angus McLean 


UTAH 


Cool weather, nearing the frost point 
in many elevated areas, prevailed dur- 
ing the first ten days, followed gener- 
ally by abnormally warm weather 
through the month. Moderate to fair- 
ly heavy precipitation occurred during 
the first week or so, followed by only 
scattered local showers thereafter, most 
of the state becoming quite dry. Even 
the mountain forage is beginning to 
need rain. However, most livestock are 
on the mountains where feed is good, 


and practically all animals are doing 
well. 


St. George 
(Washington County ) 


Scattered rains fell the latter part 
of June, which made running water in 
a few places. However, the feed is 
needing rain badly now (July 24). We 
usually have good July rains by this 


A Rambouillet Stud from the Adney 
Sisters, Corinne, Utah. 


Hampshire Stud Ram from the 
Montana State College 


Consigned to the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 23-24. 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


Rambouillet Stud Ram from the 
Montana State College 


Suffolk Stud Ram from the 
University of Idaho 
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time, but to date there has been but 
.17 inch of precipitation this month. 

Most of the wool has been consigned 
on an advance payment of 10 to 12 
cents. Our lamb crop is of usual size. 
At present no contracting of lambs of 
any kind has taken place. 


Roy Bundy 


Meadow 
(Millard County) 


Feed is good, but dry; we need our 
summer rains (July 20). 

This year’s lamb crop is a 90 per 
cent one as against 110 per cent in 
1937. Unless there is a better market 
outlook than the present, we are going 
to feed our own lambs, as there is an 
abundance of feed and it looks as if 
it will be cheap. No deals have been 
made on any lambs in this section that 
I know of. 

Recent sales of quarter blood wool 
have been made at 183% cents 
here, but most of the clip has been 
consigned to the Utah Wool Marketing 
Association. I, for one, do not like the 
idea of borrowing on my wool, as, in 
my opinion, just as soon as you do, 
the wool is as good as sold. 

The sheepmen on our range have as- 
sessed themselves 5 cents per sheep 
and have four trappers out after the 
coyotes. 

I. Ernest Bushnell 


NEVADA 


Beginning with cool weather, the 
month gradually became much warm- 
er; and after the showery weather . 
early in the month, the weather was 
dry until the close. First cuttings of 
hay are practically completed, and the 
second cuttings are about ready locally. 
Pastures and range forage have con- 
tinued good and livestock are still do- 
ing very well practically everywhere. 


Reno 
(Washoe County) 


Weather conditions are ideal (July 
20) and feed is better than for many 
years past; it is especially good on the 
summer ranges. 

Generally, this section has marked 
up a better lamb crop than in 1937, 
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but very few contracts on them have 
been made yet. From 6% to 7 cents is 
being quoted for fat lambs. Most of 
the wools have been sold in a price 
range of 17 to 20 cents; not many loans 
have been taken. 

G. W. Callahan 


Eureka 
(Eureka County ) 


Feed is good on all ranges, a little 
better than usual, and normal weather 
prevails (July 25), hot, with local 
thunder showers. 

I do not know of any sales of wool 
since April and May. At that time 
prices were between 18 and 22 cents. 
Most of the sheepmen sold their wool 
at shearing time and very few have 
used the C.C.C. loan. 

Two months ago $5.50 was the 
going price on fine-wooled yearling 
ewes, but I have not heard of any sales 
since then. No contracts have been 
made on 1938 lambs; the crop is about 
5 per cent larger than that of 1937. 

There are more coyotes here than 
formerly, due, I believe, to the fact 
that no trapping is done except when 
fur is good, in October, November, and 
December. 

Walter Handley 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were generally below 
normal the first week or ten days; 
thereafter they were much warmer 
over the interior valleys, and somewhat 
warmer along the coast. There was 
little rain, excepting in the higher 
_ mountains during the first week, and 
again during the last week. The upper 
ranges are still good to excellent, but 
the lower areas are only fairly good. 
Livestock are doing well as a general 
rule. 


OREGON 


Normal temperatures early in the 
month were followed during the mid- 
dle and latter parts with abnormally 
warm weather. The first ten days 
brought light scattered rains, but there- 
after the month was dry. Livestock 
water supplies have continued plenti- 
ful. Mountain forage is generally good 
to excellent, and wild hay crops are 
better than usual. The second alfalfa 





haying is well along in the warmer 
areas. 


WASHINGTON 


The first two weeks were near nor- 
mal temperatures, with frequent light 
showers in scattered places. The last 
half of the month was warm and dry, 
almost a record breaking spell of heat 
being noted in places. Irrigation water 
is still plentiful and hay crops are 
good. Pasturage has dried out ap- 
preciably in many sections and some 
livestock are being fed. Pasturage on 
the mountains is good. 


IDAHO 


The first half of the month was cool 
and mostly rainy, while the last half 
was much warmer, and generally with- 
out rain of importance. The northern 
portion is especially in need of rain. 
Much of the second crop of alfalfa is 
being harvested. Irrigated pastures 
and the upper range are very good, 
but much of the lower forage needs 
rain. Livestock are mostly in good 
shape. 

Twin Falls 
(Twin Falls County ) 


In general feed and weather condi- 
tions are much better than at this time 
(July 19) in recent past years. 

Our lamb crop is about 15 per cent 
better than last year’s. Up to the 
present none have been contracted for 
fall delivery. Shorn yearling ewes, 
fine wools, are being held at $6 a head, 
while $7 is the figure on crossbreds. 

Sales of wool grading three-eighths 
to half blood have been made in a 
range of 17 to 21 cents. About 25 per 
cent of the growers, however, have 
taken the C.C.C. loan. 

Since we have had a bounty, the 
number of coyotes has been reduced. 

Dan Cavanagh 


Marsing 
(Owyhee County ) 

Due to frequent rains at intervals 
all spring, range feed is much better 
(July 15) than for several years past. 

We were favored with extraordinarily 
good weather and feeding conditions at 
lambing time and have a crop of lambs 
that is about 20 per cent larger than 
the normal one. Two rams are used 
to a hundred ewes in breeding. I 
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haven’t heard of any contracts being 
made yet on feeder lambs. 

Very few white-faced sheep are 
raised in this territory; most of our 
replacements come from Oregon or 
eastern Idaho, and prices on ewe lambs 
from these sections have not come to 
my attention . 

Some small clips of wool have been 
sold at 16 to 18 cents, but most 
growers are holding for an upturn jp 
the market. I believe that over 99 
per cent of the growers around here 
have applied for loans under the C.C.C. 

The coyote situation is improving 
here as a result of a very forceful 
campaign of trapping and digging for 
pups. I believe the bounty system is 
the most satisfactory in controlling 
coyotes, as more people cover a wider 
area than one or two fulltime trappers, 
paid a regular salary. 

A. H. Blastock 


MONTANA 


Cool weather early in the month was 
followed by rising temperatures, be- 
coming abnormally warm late in the 
month. Showers were frequent during 
the first half, bringing ample moisture 
to all parts of the state, while showers 
later in the month were widely scat- 
tered and much lighter, some sections 
being again in need of moisture. Live- 
stock are mostly in good to excellent 
condition with ample forage. 


Conrad 
(Pondera County) 

There are very few cattle and sheep 
in Pondera County now. Short grass 
the last few years and low prices on 
livestock and their products have forced 
the stockmen out of business. You 
can’t raise wool and lambs here at 
present market levels. 

This year, however, there is an 
excellent growth of grass, and hay and 
grain have never been better. And 
the lamb crop is a 100 per cent one 
as against 85 last year. 

Shorn yearling ewes are quoted at 
$6.50 a head. Fine wool is selling at 
18 cents a pound and crossbred wool 
from 19 to 21% cents. No loans that 
I know of are being taken. 

This is a flat country here and autos 
and light trucks run the coyotes down. 

Albert Berland 
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Nohly 
(Richland County ) 

We have plenty of feed on the range 
(July 26) and also plenty of mos- 
quitoes and grasshoppers. The range 
is the best we have had in years. The 
lamb crop was not quite so large as 
last year’s. No contracts in lambs 
made yet and no wool sales reported 
recently. Coyotes are about as usual 
so far as numbers are concerned. 

Guy S. Berry 


WYOMING 


Most of the month was abnormally 
warm, but the last week or so was ap- 
preciably cooler. Good rains came to 
the southwestern portion early in the 
month, and to the northeastern portion 
in the third week. The rest of the state 
had light showers occasionally, but is 
in need of more rain. Forage is ample 
everywhere, but water is scarce in some 
eastern and central areas. Livestock 
are mostly excellent. 


Cokeville 
(Lincoln County ) 

Feed conditions have been very 
good this summer, the best we have 
had for years (July 21). 

The number of lambs saved per 
hundred ewes is 10 per cent above 
that of last year. No contracting, so 
far as I know, has been done. Also no 
sales of yearling ewes have been re- 
ported. Some wool sold yesterday at 
20% cents; it was quite heavy and 
mostly fine wool. Not a great many 
growers are using the government 
loan. 

We ought to have better cooperation 
among the sheepmen if we are going 
to get anywhere in keeping the coyotes 
down in numbers. 

Inchauspe Bros. 


Cokeville 
(Lincoln County ) 

Feed conditions are not so good 
as a year ago, but what we would term, 
better than average (July 30). 

We saved a slightly larger percent- 
age of lambs this year. The weather 
was pretty cold and stormy during 
early May lambing, but late in May 
favorable conditions prevailed. 

Wools in our section are largely of 
the crossbred type and recent sales 


have been made at 21% to 22 cents. 
Most clips, however, are still being 
held locally. Now that wool prices 
are up some, growers see less reason 
to take government loans on their wool. 
However, we do not see how the sheep- 
men are going to exist without higher 
prices for wool and lambs. 

Coyotes are increasing because we 
have had fewer hunters and less trap- 
ping on account of lack of bounty 
funds and less value in the skins. 


Covey and Blaney 





Wool Shorn in 1938 


HE quantity of wool shorn or to 

be shorn in the United States in 
1938 is 368,528,000 pounds, according 
to the preliminary estimate made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This is about 2,000,000 pounds more 
than in 1937, and about the same in- 
crease over the five-year average. 

The estimated number of sheep 
shorn or to be shorn in 1938 is 46,- 
632,000 head, which is 600,000 head, 
or about 1.3 per cent more than the 
number shorn in 1937. The average 
weight per fleece this year is estimated 
at 7.90 pounds, compared with 7.97 
last year. 

The quantity of wool shorn in the 
native sheep states in 1938 is estimated 
at 99,058,000 pounds, with an average 
fleece weight of 7.01 pounds. This 
compared with 100,680,000 pounds 
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shorn last year, with an average fleece 
weight of 7.30 pounds. Fleeces were 
lighter this year than last in nearly all 
of the native sheep states, with the 
largest decreases in the east north cen- 
tral and north Atlantic states. 

Shorn wool production in 1938 for 
the western sheep states is estimated at 
269,470,000 pounds, with an average 
weight of wool per sheep shorn of 8.29, 
compared with a production of 266,- 
098,000 pounds in 1937 and an aver- 
age of 8.26 pounds. Production in 
Texas this year is estimated at 76,903,- 
000 pounds, which is about 1,000,000 
pounds more than in 1937. A smaller 
average weight per sheep shorn this 
year about offset the increase in the 
number of sheep shorn. 


The estimate of 1938 production of 
shorn wool includes an allowance for 
fall wool to be shorn in Texas and 
California and for wool to be shorn 
during the entire year at commercial 
feeding stations. The allowance for 
fall wool in Texas this year is 9,270,- 
000 compared with the estimate of 
10,815,000 pounds last year. In Cali- 
fornia it is 3,439,000 pounds this year 
and 3,702,000 last year. 

The accompanying table shows the 
estimated wool production, weight per 
fleece, and number of sheep shorn in 
1936, 1937, and 1938, in the 13 west- 
ern sheep states, the 35 native states, 
and the United States. 


Wool Shorn in 1936, 1937 and 1938 








WOOL PRODUCTION 


WEIGHT PER FLEECE+| NO. OF SHEEP SHORN}{ 





STATE 1936 1937 1938* 


1936 1937 1938 1936 1987 1938 





Thousand Pounds 
10,248 8,240 
64,265 75,835 
29,351 24,768 
17,600 18,826 
29,952 30,361 
13,062 13,243 
15,904 15,394 

4,536 5,050 
19,488 19,221 
6,318 5,878 
6,119 5,819 
17,957 . 17,501 
26,897 25,962 


South Dakota___. 
ene 
Montana 


SS ee ee 


8,947 
76,903 
24,510 
17,463 
31,389 
13,082 
14,966 

5,109 
19,473 

5,756 

5,856 
17,115 
28,901 


Colorado 
New Mexico. 
Arizona 


1 ere! 


California 


Pounds Thousand Head 


1,220 1,043 1,078 
7,790 9,280 9,742 
3,156 2,580 2,501 
2,000 2,010 1,919 
3,120 3,130 3,236 
1,555. 1,635 
2,240 2,231 
756 820 
2;240° 25255 
810 744 
658 649 
2,088 2,035 
3,911 3,860 


ON SO NDN OOO ON 
Xo ch Go to we to = Ye ow 





Western.______.| 261,697 266,098 269,470 


8.30 8.26 31,544 32,232 32,497 





Native 98,630 100,680 99,058 


6.99 7.30 14,119 13,801 14,135 





United States_.| 360,327 366,778 368,528 











7.89 7.97 45,663 46,033 46,032 








+For Texas and California, the weight per fleece is the amount of wool shorn per sheep and lamb shorn 


during the year. {Includes sheep shorn 


at commercial feeding yards. 


*Preliminary. 





The 1938 Lamb Crop Report 


Pew largest lamb crop on record 
was reported on July 27 by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
when the 1938 crop was estimated at 
32,221,000 head. This year’s produc- 
tion is about 5 per cent larger than in 
1937, about 2 million head or nearly 
7 per cent greater than the 5-year 
(1933-37) average, and 606,000 head 
larger than the previous record crop 
of 1931. 

The increase from last year was a 
result of the larger crop in the western 
sheep states, since the crop in the na- 
tive sheep states was a little smaller 
than that of last year. The large crop 
this year was also a result, largely, of 
the high average number of lambs 
saved per 100 ewes (the percentage of 
lamb crop) although there was a small 
increase in the number of breeding 
ewes. The estimated percentage lamb 
crop this year of 88.7 was the largest 
in the 15 years, for which such esti- 
mates have been made. 

The native lamb crop this year is 
estimated at 11,029,000 head, compar- 
ed with the 1937 crop of 11,329,000 
head and the 5-year average of 11,191,- 
000 head. Although the estimated num- 
ber of breeding ewes on January 1 in 
the native sheep states was a little 
larger this year than last, the percent- 
age lamb crop declined from 103.1 last 
year to 99.7 this year. The percentage 
lamb crop this year was smaller than 
last in nearly all of the native states, 
with the largest decreases in the states 
east of the Mississippi River. 

The 1938 lamb crop in the western 
sheep states was about 9 per cent 
larger than that of 1937, being esti- 
mated at 21,192,000 head, compared 
with 19,451,000 in 1937 and the 5- 
year average of 18,955,000. The 1938 
crop is the largest on record for these 
states, being a little larger than the 
previous record crop of 1931. The 
number of breeding ewes in these states 
on January 1, 1938, was only about 
1 per cent larger than a year earlier, 
but the number of lambs docked per 
100 ewes was 83.9 compared with 77.7 
in 1937. This was the second largest 


lambing percentage for the western 
sheep states in the 15 years of record. 
The estimated lamb crop of 1938 in 
Texas of 4,615,000 head was 457,000 
head larger than in 1937 and account- 
ed for over one fourth of the increase 
in the western sheep states. All of the 
increase in Texas was due to the larger 
number of ewes since the percentage 
lamb crop this year was a little small- 
er than last. 


For the western sheep states, exclud- 
ing Texas, the larger number of lambs 
this year compared with last was due 
to the higher percentage of lambs dock- 
ed, since the number of breeding ewes 
was about 460,000 head smaller. The 
percentage was higher this year than 
last in all of these states, except New 
Mexico, with the largest increases in 
California, South Dakota, Oregon, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

Weather and feed conditions in the 
western sheep states during the 1938 
lambing season were, on the whole, the 
most favorable in recent years. The 
death losses of breeding ewes since 
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January 1 have been relatively smal]. 
and the losses of lambs since the dock- 
ing counts were made also have been 
rather small. The condition of lambs 
in July in most of the western states 
was above average and lambs from this 
area this year are expected to be above 
average in weight. 


Information upon which the estimate 
of the 1938 lamb crop is based was ob- 
tained from sheep producers whose 
flocks on January 1, 1938, contained 
about 3,692,000 breeding ewes (includ- 
ing ewe lambs), which is about 8% per 
cent of the estimated number of breed- 
ing ewes in the United States on Janu- 
ary 1. For the native sheep states the 
reports were obtained through the rural 
mail carriers in co-operation with the 
Post Office Department. For the west- 
ern sheep states they were obtained 
directly from owners of both range 
and ranch flocks. 

Details for the important sheep 
states, for groups of states, and for the 
United States for the years 1936, 1937, 
1938 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Statistics By States, Divisions and the United States 


1936, 1937 and 1938 
(All numbers in Thousands; that is, add 000) 





















































Breeding ewes, 1 Yr. old LAMB CROP DOCKED 
STATE " aha. ; _ te TR a Numbers Docked 
1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 | 1936 1987 ‘1938. 

Montena._......____.. 2,789 2,391 2422 | 77 78 86 2,148 1,865 1,831 
Wyoming... -| 2,711 2,687 2,805 73 77 87 1,979 2,069 2,440 
Colorado 1,428 1,470 1,463 | 87 85 87 1,242 1,250 1,273 
New Mexico* 1,864 1,827 1,783 | 72 74 70 1,342 1,352 1,248 
Arizona*______. 621 628 637 | 77 77 79 478 484 503 
Utah 1,961 1,974. 1,931] 74 76 80 1,451 1,500 1,545 
ce, TE 707 670 645 | 75 76 77 530 509 497 
Idaho. 1,776 1,764 1,681 94 92 97 1,669 1,623 1,631 
Washington .____ 568 559 548 93 96 106 528 $37 581 
Oregoa!___..____ 1,852 1,822 1,681] 84 72 94 1,556 1.439 1,580 
California______ 2,784 2,910 2,930] 84 69 86 2,339 2,008 2,520 
South Dakota_____ 1 ,075 938 947 | 90 70 98 968 657 928 
Texas 5,063 5,400 6,072 | 76 77 76 3,848 4,158 4,615 
Total 13 West- 

ern States______ 25,199 25,040 25,252 | 79.7 77.7 83.9 | 20,078 19,451 21,192 
Total 24 Atl. 

& So. Central 

ne 3,369 3,261 3,312] 95.8 103.0 98.6 3,229 3,359 3,264 
Total 11 No. 

Cent. States_..__. 7,756 7,723 7,747 | 98.9 103.1 100.2 7,672 7,970 7,765 
CS tora... 36,324 36,024 36,311} 85.3 85.4 88.7 | 30,979 30,780 32,221 








*Includes Indian-owned sheep 
tExcludes Texas. tExcludes South Dakota. 


in Arizona and New Mexico. 
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HE following is taken, without 

change, from the public record of 
the hearings held by the U. S. Senate 
Special Committee to Investigate Wool 
Marketing. 

The third public session of the com- 
mittee was opened on May 27. Sena- 
tors present were: Adams (chairman), 
Hatch, and Frazier. 

The Chairman. Mr. Haskell, will you 
take the stand again, please? 

Mr. Haskell, at the preceding hearing you 
gave us a summary of what you felt that 
your investigations had developed as to cer- 
tain practices in the wool trade. Now this 
morning I think that we shall ask you 
to give us some of the details and facts 
upon which those conclusions were based; 
and I suggest that you take up those dif- 
ferent facts which you separated in your 
summary, and take up this morning the 
question of the purchases of consigned goods 
by the consignees. 

Mr. Haskell. It is my understanding that 
I should name the firms? 

The Chairman. Absolutely. We want 
to know what you base your conclusions 
on. I understand, Mr. Haskell, that the 
representatives of the firms mentioned in 
your list have had access to the data in- 
volved? 

Mr. Haskell. They have, sir. 


* + * 


Mr. Haskell. Mr. Chairman, with your 
permission I shall take up first the purchase 
of consignments by Draper & Company, 
Inc. I shall follow, Mr. Chairman, the 
material presented in my report of opera- 
tions of Draper & Company, Inc. 

There is presented in this report a tabu- 
lation of some 143 consignments which 
were “transferred to merchandise account” 
by Draper & Company, Incorporated, dur- 
ing the years 1933, 1934 and 1935. In 
each instance the consignment lot was 
given a new lot number in the series range 
of the consignee’s purchased wool. 

I might explain that in the Draper rec- 
ords all lot numbers of 50,000 or higher 
refer to consignments. All lot numbers 
under §0,000 refer to purchased wool. 
These transfers or purchases of consignments 
by the consignee represent approximately 
two thirds of a million pounds of wool. 

This tabulation was compiled by an in- 
spection, first, of the files of consignment 
cards, and then of the files of purchased 
lot cards, of which we have examples here. 
Each card has the data pertaining to the 
lot of wool involved. In nearly every 
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III Charges and Defense Regarding Practice of Purchase 
of Consigned Clips by Houses Handling Them 


instance the consignment card in question 
carried the notation, “Transfer to —___. _ 
the blank being filled by the corresponding 
purchase lot number. The tabulation is by 
no means complete. No attempt was made, 
for instance, to list a large number of small 
poundages bought in by the consignee to 
facilitate the closing of accounts and the 
rendering of account sales. 

The items tabulated are as follows: 

In the tabulation of these consignee-pur- 
chases, there is shown for each consignment 
lot involved, (1) the date the lot was con- 
tracted as a consignment, (2) the consign- 
ment lot number, (3) the changed, or pur- 
chase, lot number, (4) the date as of which 
the transfer was recorded, (5) the net 
pounds invoiced by the grower, (6) the 
description of the wool, (7) the net pounds 
sold by the consignee, (8) the dates of 
sales, (9) the purchasers to whom sold, 
(10) the f.o.b. Boston cost of the wool 
to the consignee, and (11) the sales prices 
received by Draper & Company, Inc., when 
they sold the wool as their own. 

The prices paid to consignors: 

The “price paid to consignors, f.o.b. 
Boston,” includes the local commissions paid 
to field agents for soliciting the consign- 
ment, and the transportation charges from 
the West to Boston. The usual commission 
in the western states is a quarter of a cent; 
sometimes somewhat higher. But they are 
higher than that in the fleece wool states. 

Sale price received by the consignee: 

The sale prices listed are those at which 
the wool was billed to the mill or topmaker 
purchasers, except in the rather numerous 
instances in which the wool was put into 
grading or scouring lines. 

Consignors paid on basis of western in- 
voice weights: 

Although most of these consignments 
had been in the Draper & Company ware- 
houses for some time when they were taken 
into account by the consignee, the con- 
signors were paid only for the invoice 
weights, which means the weights at the 
western shipping points. 


That may not have been true in every 
instance, but it was in a great many that 
were checked. The increase in weight, due 
to the absorption of moisture while in 
transit and in storage in Boston, accrued to 
the profit of the consignee-purchaser. The 
total invoice weights of the wools listed in 
the table amounted to 664,513 pounds, com- 
pared with the sales weights for the same 


wool of 676,190 pounds. The gain in 
weight, therefore, amounted to 11,677 
pounds, or 1.757 per cent of the invoice 
weights. 

An inspection of the sales dates and the 
dates when these wools were taken into 
account will indicate that the bulk of these 
gains in weights occurred while the wool 
was still the property of the consignors. 
But this increase in the weight did not enter 
into the settlements made with consignors 
when the wool was taken into account by 
the consignee. The gain in weight on a 
thousand pounds of wool (invoice weight) 
would be 17.57 pounds. 

Assuming an average selling price of 25 
cents per grease pound, the value of this 
gain in weight was $4.3914. 

The consignee’s gross commission for sell- 
ing the 1,017.57 pounds (selling weight) in 
original bags would have been $20.35. The 
increased returns to Draper & Company, 
Inc., from the sale of this single item of 
the gains in the weight of the wool, would 
therefore amount to 21.6 per cent of what 
their gross commission would have been 
had they sold it for the accounts of the 
consignors. The 21.6 per cent of the gross 
commission of 2 cents per pound is equal 
to .43 cents per grease pound. 

The next heading is “Profit from Gains 
in Weights Apparently Exceed Net Profits 
from Commissions.” 

Draper & Company, Inc., on January 13, 
1936, handed to the investigators a care- 
fully prepared statement of “figures repre- 
senting our estimates of the principal fac- 
tors which go to make the cost of handling 
average type consigned wool, based upon 
efficient use of available facilities, as esti- 
mated about a year ago.” 


The total of the items listed was 1.68 
cents per pound, which would leave a net 
profit from the handling of original bag 
consignments of .32 cents per pound. This 
net profit is materially less than the appar- 
ent profit of .43 cents per pound obtained 
from the gains in weights of consignments 
taken into account. 

That, of course, was disregarding any 
additional profits made through the re-sale 
of the wool. It is quite conceivable that 
this weight factor alone may have furnished 
an important motive for the consignee to 
purchase these consignments for its own 
account. 

The Chairman. When you use the term 
“transfer to merchandise account” it means 
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transferring from the ownership of the con- 
signor to the ownership of the consignee? 

Mr. Haskell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And merchandise account 
means— 

Mr. Haskell (interposing). 
account. 

An inspection of the table in this re- 
port will show that very few of those con- 
signments were purchased by the consignee 
immediately after they were consigned, or 
even relatively soon after they were con- 
tracted. Some were purchased by the con- 
signee after they had been in the Boston 
warehouses for a number of weeks, but a 
much larger proportion of them were held 
for a number of months before they were 
purchased, and a few were held as consign- 
ments for more than a year. On the other 
hand, the large majority of these consign- 
ments were sold by Draper & Company, 
Inc., immediately after they were taken 
into account, or very soon thereafter. 

Senator Hatch. Did you say, a large 
majority of them? 

Mr. Haskell. Yes, sir. And this is par- 
ticularly true of the larger clips involved. 
In a number of instances the dates of 
sales were actually prior to the dates that 
the clips were formally taken into account. 

The Chairman. Let me get that clear. 
That is, there were a good many cases 
where Draper & Company sold wool as 
belonging to Draper & Company which, 
in fact, they had not as yet purchased from 
the consignee, and made the transfer to 
their merchandise account? 


Their own 


Mr. Haskell. Yes. There were a num- 
ber of them which I will cite further on. 
We are taking, as I said before, these dates 
and other information from their own 
cards of consignments, and those cards 
state “Transferred to merchandise account” 
of that date; and we have taken that date 
as representing the date on which Draper 
& Company acquired the wool. 


Senator Hatch. Did you say that those 
were larger clips that were handled that way, 
or did that refer to some other statement? 

Mr. Haskell. It is particularly true of 
the larger clips that the dates were either 
simultaneous or, in some instances, even 
after the date of sale. 


Viewed in the light of Draper & Com- 
pany’s regular selling practices, with special 
reference to the customary intervals be- 
tween selling and delivery dates, it is diffi- 
cult to escape the conclusion that in a 
large proportion of the cases, to all intents 
and purposes, these consignments had been 
virtually sold, or at least Draper & Com- 
pany, Inc., knew the prices that would be 
realized, at the time they were taken into 
account. The more closely these and the 
collateral data are examined, the more ap- 
parent becomes this interpretation. 


The preceding brief analysis may, per- 
haps, be illustrated by the following data 
extracted from the larger table. The 


twenty consignments here cited represent 
282,594 pounds of wool, or 43 per cent of 
the total poundage of the 143 consignments 
The dates consigned, 


included in the table. 
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the dates transferred and the dates sold are 
shown. 

Mr. Greer. While the witness is looking 
for something there, may I ask a question 
on procedure? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Greer. We have one representative 
of the house which is now being spoken 
of here, a separate counsel, and it has been 
suggested that it might be helpful to the 
committee if at the conclusion of the testi. 
mony of this witness with respect to the 
transactions of that particular house we 
may have an opportunity of asking some 
questions to amplify the statements of the 
witness; not to put in rebuttal testimony. 
but to amplify the statement of the witness, 
Does the chairman feel that that would be 
better postponed until the witness is all 
through, or may it be taken up as we go 
along? 

The Chairman. I think it would be 
perfectly proper, within reason. There 
should be some limit as to the time. We 
are quite willing to follow that procedure. 
It seems to be the orderly course. 

Mr. Haskell. I had an abstract bringing 
the facts together in the form of notes, but 
I will have to omit that for the moment, 
and perhaps I can come back to it. The 
notes are evidently filed in another copy. 

The next heading is: 

“Draper & Company, Incorporated, af- 
firm that: ‘It is not permissible to buy in 
a large percentage or the whole of any 
(government) clip’.” 

The Chairman. You say they make that 
statement. Where does that quotation come 
from? 

Mr. Haskell. I am going to present it 
to you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Haskell. The vice president of the 
Live Stock Credit Corporation of Pocatello, 
Idaho, on April 24, 1934, complained to 
the Wool and Mohair Advisory Committee, 
that certain clips consigned to Draper & 
Company, Inc., about June of 1933 had not 
yet been sold by the consignee, in spite of 
repeated urging over a considerable period 
that the clips be disposed of. 

To quote, in part, from this letter—l 
am omitting part of it (reading from letter): 

“A part of this wool which has been 
lying there in Draper & Company’s ware- 
house all this time was consigned by-a 
widow with quite a large family to sup- 
port, and her son, now a young man 
of about twenty years of age, has been 
feeding her sheep and doing almost two 
men’s work in order to save expense, in 
spite of the fact that this boy was ac- 
cidentally shot through the knee some- 
thing over a year ago and for a long 
time had to go on a crutch. This poor 
woman has sacrificed in every way p0- 
sible and has been laboring under all 
kinds of difficulties to keep her family 
supplied with the necessities of life and 
clothing.” 

This complaint, Mr. Chairman, was re- 
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ferred to Draper & Company, Inc., who 
replied directly to the Live Stock Credit 
Corporation, the mortgagee of this con- 
signed lot in question, on May 1, 1934, in 
part as follows (reading): — 

“In your letter of April 24 you sug- 
gest that we could alleviate the situation 
by buying in this small amount of wool. 
This we would have been only too glad 
to do had we felt it permissible. While 
the regulations governing the handling of 
Farm Credit Administration consignments 
have permitted of buying in of small 
percentages of clips, presumably rejects, 
etc., in order to complete account sales, 
it is not permissible to buy in a large 
percentage or the whole of any clip.” 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
statement that the Advisory Committee 
regulations permitted of buying in portions 
of a clip is more than open to very serious 
question, as files of correspondence which 
are in possession of this committee will 
disclose. 

If it was “not permissible to buy in” 
consignments, even under such distressing 
circumstances, and when urged to do so 
by the mortgagee, presumably speaking with 
the authority and desire of the consignors, 
it would be interesting to learn upon what 
grounds Draper & Company, Inc., would 
justify their numerous purchases of con- 
signments, with or without the knowledge 
and consent of the consignors. 

Senator Hatch. Entire consignments? 

Mr. Haskell. Or even, as they say, a 
large percentage. 

An inspection of the table in question 
discloses that a number of the consignments 
purchased by the consignee were “govern- 
ment financed,” and that these represent 
very substantial poundages. Some of these 
will be referred to in detail further on. 

The next heading is “Procedure followed 
in taking Consignments into Account.” 

The office records available did not per- 
mit the investigators to determine to any 
satisfactory degree the procedure followed 
by the consignee in purchasing these con- 
signments. I might say that in one or two 
other houses it was much clearer. 


It would appear that the negotiations 
with the consignors, in so far as there may 
have been negotiations, probably was con- 
ducted for the most pare by or through 
field agents. And since the Draper Com- 
pany contacts with their field agents are 
habitually to a very large extent through 
the use of the long distance telephone, the 
written office records pertinent to this 
matter were very fragmentary. Further- 
more, the office files were never really 
opened to the investigators. 


Mr. George W. Brown, assistant treasurer 
of the company, who is in charge of the 
records, placed every obstacle in his power 
between the investigators and the office 
files. He attempted to prevent the in- 
vestigators from going directly to the files, 
other than those of the consignment and 


purchase lot cards and the consignment 
folders. 

After the investigation was well under 
way, he took the position that not only 
were the files closed to the investigators, 
but that no document should be produced 
unless and until the same had been individ- 
ually described. He was forced to recede 
somewhat from this position only after the 
investigators had protested to other offi- 
cials of the company. 

These restrictions the investigators never 
agreed to, nor acquiesced in. Nevertheless, 
these obstructive tactics and attitude seri- 
ously interfered with, and restricted the 
progress and scope of, the investigation. 

In one or two instances there were found 
exchanges of telegrams between the Boston 
office and the field agents, with respect 
to the prices at which consignments might 
be bought in. What representations, if any, 
may have been made to these consignors, 
the investigators were unable to discover 
from the correspondence in the consign- 
ment folders or otherwise. 

It is probable that Draper & Company, 
Inc., may contend that some of these con- 
signments were “traded in” with the knowl- 
edge of the growers. Even if such a con- 
tention should be supported in some in- 
stances, the fact remains that the consignors 
were placed in an unequal and unfair bar- 
gaining position. 

In this connection it is well to recall the 
dates when these consignments were trans- 
ferred to merchandise accounts, and when 
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they were sold, especially with reference to 
the dates when they were contracted as 
consignments. In the great majority of 
instances the consignments were purchased 
by the consignee at the time of, or just 
prior to, their sale for the consignee’s ‘ac- 
count, and this occurred-after the corisign- 
ments had been held in Boston for a sub- 
stantial period. \ san 

I have a discussion here of the terms of 
pre-shearing and consignment contracts, Mr. 
Chairman, but I will pass those over for 
the present and have Mr. De Mott present 
that subject at another time. 

We have presented in some detail a series 
of consignments taken into account without 
the knowledge or consent of the consignor, 
together with the correspondence which 
shows very clearly that the consignor not 
only did not consent but had no knowledge 
of it, but believed, until the end that it 
was handled strictly as a consignment. 

However, Mr. DeMott has prepared the 
material on that, and a little later I will 
ask ‘him to present it. 

As a concrete illustration of the results 
to the consignor in the taking over of an 
important consignment I want to cite the 
instance of the LaBonte Live Stock Com- 
pany consignment, of Douglas, Wyoming. 

Two lots of wool totaling 79,149 pounds 
(invoice weight) were consigned to Draper 
& Company by the LaBonte Live Stock 
Company, of Douglas, Wyoming, on July 
27, 1934, according to the records on the 
consignment lot cards. This wool was un- 
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der mortgage to the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation of Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
It was definitely government-financed wool. 

The wool remained in the Boston ware- 
house as a consignment until fully 14 
months after it had been shipped from the 
West, or until September 20, 1935. On 
that date the two lots were transferred to 
the purchase wool account and were given 
new lot numbers, as follows: 

Lot No. 79,075 was changed to Lot 
A-23392, that being the purchase lot num- 
ber. 

Lot No. 79,078 was changed to No. 
A-23393. 

On the same day that these consign- 
ments were transferred to the consignee’s 
purchase wool account, September 20, 1935, 
this wool (or 99.5 per cent of it) was 
removed from the Draper warehouse for 
shipment to the purchaser. This wool was 
sold to the Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, 
New Jersey, on Sale No. 4149. This sale 
was confirmed by Draper & Company, Inc., 
on September 9, 1935, which was 11 days 
before the consignments were transferred 
to the purchase wool account. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the sale 
of which this consignment was a part, was 
confirmed on August 25. It is one of those 
open sales, 

The Chairman. In that case, Mr. Has- 
kell, what was the price? 

Mr. Haskell. I am coming to that, Mr. 
Chairman. I propose to show just the exact 
profit made by the consignee. 


Senator Hatch. Was the identical par- 
ticular clip sold to the house in New Jersey? 

Mr. Haskell. Yes, sir; the identical wool. 
It was the original bag wool. It was not 
taken out of the bags. 

In other words, this would indicate quite 
clearly that Draper & Company, Inc., knew 
definitely the price that they would obtain 
for the wool at the time they purchased it 
from the consignor, and that the wool was 
virtually sold for the account of Draper & 
Company, Inc., while it was still carried as 
a consignment. 

I have some correspondence here— 

Senator Frazier. Did you say the wool 
was sold while actually carried as a con- 
signment? 

Mr. Haskell. Yes, sir; as shown by the 
dates of the cards in the warehouse of 
Draper & Company, Inc. 

Senator Frazier. How did they protect 
themselves—by hedges on the market, or 
what? They can hedge wool on the mar- 
ket, can they not? 

Mr. Haskell. Yes, sir; but there was no 
need to hedge. They knew what they were 
going to receive for the wool. 

Senator Hatch. They had a perfect hedge, 
under those circumstances? 

Mr. Haskell. Yes. 

The Chairman. In this instance the con- 
signed wool was bought by the consignee, 
and in this case the consignee sold the wool 


as if it had been purchased; and that makes 
a different proposition? 

Mr. Haskell. I do not want to take too 
much time with too many details, but there 
is some correspondence here which may ex- 
plain some of the facts. 

Mr. C, J. Saul, of the LaBonte Live Stock 
Company, wrote to Draper & Company, 
Inc., under date of September 6, 1935, in 
part, as follows (reading): 

“It seems that the Regional is now 
desirous of having us dispose of this clip 
providing the price is right. . . Due to my 
having been head of the cattle and sheep 
buying program of last year and due, 1 
presume, somewhat to my connection as 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
the different livestock associations of 
this state, the government saw fit to force 
me to go to Omaha some time back and 
testify tor four days on 1934 lamb feed- 
ing contracts. I have been notified that 
I may expect a call at any time to testi- 
fy for the government on the wool situ- 
ation. . . I am very anxious to dispose 
of our 1934 and 1935 wool through 
Draper & Company, at just fair prices, 
that I may be able to report to the goy- 
ernment, due to this situation that I am 
not interested in testifying before their 
Board of Investigation.” 

I merely cite that to show the close re- 
lations and the confidence put in the con- 
signee by this consignor. 

During December, 1935, the contents of 
the LaBonte Live Stock Company consign- 
ment folder were carefully examined, but 
there was no correspondence found at that 
time to indicate that the consignor had 
any knowledge that the consignment had 
been converted into a purchase. But when 
the folder was reexamined during March, 
1936, there was found a copy of a letter 
dated September 20, 1935, from Draper & 
Company, Inc., to the consignor, stating 
(reading): 

“We enclose copy of our letter of this 
date to the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation of Cheyenne, and also copy 
of the settlement sheet on your 1934 
clip, which we believe you will find 
correct. 

“In order that our files covering 1934 
may be complete, will you kindly confirm 
to us in writing the sale of the 1934 clip, 
as we may need this to satisfy the In- 
vestigators for the Senate Committee.” 
I will add this from a footnote (read- 
ing): 

“The date of this letter is 11 days 
prior to the arrival of the group of in- 
vestigators in Boston, and more than a 
month before any of the investigators 
entered the Draper & Company premises.” 
It will be noted that the date of this letter 

coincides exactly with the date on which 
the consignee’s records show that the con- 
signment was transferred to the purchase 
account, and the wool (95.5 per cent) was 
sold to the Botany Worsted Mills. 

The financial details of this transaction, 
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including the price paid to the consignor 
the direct or “out-of-pocket” costs to Ht 
consignee, the prices realized from the sales, 
and the resulting profit to Draper & Com. 
pany, Inc., are shown in considerable detail 
in the accompanying papers. 

The Chairman. What did Draper & Com. 
pany report to the consignee as the purchase 
price of the wool, and what did Draper & 
Company sell the wool for? 

Mr. Haskell. These two lots, Mr. Chair- 
man, were purchased as of the weights and 
cost at Douglas, Wyoming. I will give 
you just the summarized figures. 

The bulk of it, 15,128 pounds, was paid 
for at the rate of 2144 cents. There was 
a discount for tags, 153 pounds deducted, 
which, of course, was not paid for. The 
poundage does not include the tags. That 
amounted to $3,252.52. Adding the freight 
from Douglas, the commission paid to the 
local agent of Draper, the interest on 
freight, as is done in all accounts sales, 
storage and insurance—those items total 
$3,704.80. Those are the total out-of- 
pocket costs, leaving a profit realized by 
Draper & Company, Incorporated, of 
$605.69. 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman. What 
I have given you is on just one of these 
two lots. It is the smaller of the two lots. 
I turned to the wrong summary. 

The corresponding profit on the other 
lot of 65,288 pounds was $1,595.70, mak- 
ing a total profit on 81,126 pounds of 
$2,201.39, or an average profit per pound 
of 2.17354 cents. That does not include 
commission. 

The Chairman. Draper & Company, in 
addition to that, collected a commission? 

Mr. Haskell. Probaby not. We could 
not find account sales. We cannot state 
that there was an account sales issued. 
Commission at 2 cents a pound on this 
poundage, Mr. Chairman, would amount to 
$1,622.52. We deduct from that .6 of 
a cent commission paid to the local agent, 
and the storage and insurance for four 
months at 15 cents per bag per month on 
201 bags, amounting to $120. Those two 
items, $474.89, commission to local agents, 
and $120, storage and insurance, total 
$595.49, which is to be deducted from the 
$1,622.52, leaving $1,027.03, making a net 
profit resulting to Draper & Company of 
$1,174.36. 

Senator Hatch. The point you are mak- 
ing now is that if they had handled it 
strictly on a commission basis— 

Mr. Haskell (interposing). They would 
have made this much over and above theif 
commission. 

Senator Hatch. It is just the reverse of 
that, is it not? By handling it this way 
they made $1,100 more than if they had 
handled on a commission basis. 

Mr. Haskell. Yes, sir. This was an 
average per pound of 1.447575 cents. 


Thus Draper & Company, Incorporated, 
(Continued on page 40) 
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The 
ARIZONA 
Convention 


FFICIALS of the Arizona Wool 

Growers Association went to town 
in their 52nd annual convention by 
broadcasting the opening session on 
July 12 from Flagstaff over the NBC 
stations of the state.. The two-hour 
program, arranged by Secretary Jerrie 
Lee, included formal addresses by 
President Geo. H. Wilbur of the Ari- 
zona Association, Senator Carl Hayden 
of Arizona, President Alfred Atkinson 
of the State University, R. W. Young, 
general counsel of the Farm Credit 
Administration at Berkeley, California, 
and Attorney Henderson Stockton of 
Phoenix; informal talks by _ several 
other prominent sheepmen and _ local 
officials, and musical selections on the 
piano accordion by Mrs. Felice 
Crowder. 


“Each year,” President Wilbur said, 
“this association has been required to 
do an increasing amount of work. 
‘The old order changeth.’ Where once 
our membership was made up of own- 
ers of large or medium-sized range out- 
fits, today, through limitations imposed 
by gradually changing conditions, sev- 
eral of the larger outfits have gone 
out of business and many others have 
been broken down into smaller outfits 
and farm flocks. The result has been 
a considerable increase in membership 
representing about the same or a some- 
what smaller number of sheep. * * * 


“A considerable part of the Arizona 
clip was sold before final details of 


Jerrie W. Lee, Secretary 
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the loan (C.C.C.) were made known. 
Since then a considerable volume of 
wool has been consigned to various 
dealers and advantage taken of the 
C. C. C. loan plan. While the object 
of this loan was not to peg prices but 
to assist the producer to get by a time 
of stress and market his wool in an or- 
derly manner, it has been very effective 
in stabilizing the market and in check- 
ing the slump which was then well 
started.” 

President Wilbur’s address also in- 
cluded discussion of forest grazing af- 
fairs and the excellent cooperation be- 
tween Forest Service officials and 
stockmen, and the latter’s helpful work 
in preserving wildlife. 

A panoramic picture of the passing 
of American frontiers and the end of 
the existence of the United States as 
a pioneer country, its transition from 
a debtor to a creditor nation and the 
resulting changes in the economic make- 
up was given by President Atkinson of 
the University of Arizona in one of 
the most interesting convention talks. 
The keen competition between differ- 
ent sections of the country to supply 
the present inadequate markets for 
wheat, cotton, meat, copper and the 
like demands the most efficient produc- 
tion, he declared, and if Arizona, with 
her superior soil and climatic condi- 
tions, is to have her place, she must 
develop her water resources. 

Grazing problems of the public do- 


main and the national forests occupied 
much of Senator Hayden’s attention in 
his forceful address to the Arizona wool 
growers. Of particular significance was 
his expression of an opinion that graz- 
ing privileges should be legalized. On 
this point, he said: 

One of the best provisions of the Taylor 
Act is that which authorizes the creation 
of advisory boards to consider the particular 
problems which are bound to arise in the 
different grazing districts. I believe that 
it would be wise to grant even more sub- 
stantial authority to such boards. * * * 

Whether there will ever be a consolida- 
tion of the two services (Forest Service and 
public domain) is most difficult to predict. 

* * Tf a consolidation is ever brought 
about I should like to see a legal status given 
to a substantial part of the methods of 
range control and the apportionment of 
grazing privileges which are now, embodied 
in the Forest Service regulations as the result 
of years of experimentation by trial and 
error. With the passing of time, the offi- 
cials of the Forest Service have learned that 
there is much more to a national forest than 
just trees; that the welfare of the men and 
women who inhabit the forests and there 
secure their livelihood, must also be con- 
sidered. While these regulations have been 
gradually made more humane and workable, 
they nevertheless rest solely upon the will 
and pleasure of the one man who happens, 
for the time, to be the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

It is my firm conviction that without 
in any manner impairing the major pur-, 
pose for which the national forests were 
created, it is practicable for Congress to 
give greater security to those who now use 
the forest resources merely by eee 
not as a matter of right. 

Senator Hayden also said he was 
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certain that truth-in-fabric legislation 
would be enacted at the next session of 
Congress. 

National forest affairs, wildlife and 
predatory animal problems were hand- 
led by J. A. Scott, assistant regional 
forester at Albuquerque; John Jamison 
of Oracle, chairman of the State Con- 
servation Committee; Tom E. McCul- 
lough of Flagstaff, president of the 
Arizona State Game Association; J. A. 
Beaman of Phoenix, president of the 
Arizona Sportsmen’s Association; W. 
H. Sawtelle of Phoenix, state game 
warden; Everett M. Mercer of Phoe- 
nix, district agent of the Biological 
Survey; and Jack Duerson of Flagstaff. 

Agricultural financing was discussed 
by R. W. Young, general counsel of 
the Farm Credit Administration at 
Berkeley, California; Leslie Fletcher, 
vice president of the Valley National 
Bank of Phoenix; and Louis G. Gal- 
land, executive secretary of the Arizona 
Farmers Production Credit Association. 

Other speakers included Arthur Up- 
son, director of the Southwestern For- 
est and Range Experiment Station, 
University of Arizona; Charles U. 
Pickerell, director of the College of 
Agriculture of that institution; Con- 
gressman John R. Murdock, and Tom 
Snell, secretary of the New Mexico 
Sheep Sanitary Board. 


Officers Re-elected 
President Wilbur was asked to con- 
tinue in his office by the Arizona wool 
growers and Dan W. Campbell of 
Flagstaff was re-elected first vice pres- 
ident; Fred Porter of Phoenix, second 
vice president; J. H. Dobson of Mesa, 
third vice president; and Jerrie W. Lee 
was named for the eighth consecutive 
time as secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. 
Resolutions 

The Arizona Association adopted 
resolutions which: 

Commended Senator Hayden and other 
Arizona members of Congress for their un- 
tiring efforts and splendid work; the offi- 
cers of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation for “alertness, aggressive efforts and 
worthwhile results in behalf of the nation- 
wide problems of the lamb and wool indus- 
try in general and to the range states in 
particular”; officials of the state association 
for their splendid work; the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry for keeping the state free 
of sheep rabies; Arizona Agricultural Ex- 





periment Station, College of Agriculture of 
the University of Arizona, and Southwest- 
ern Forest and Range Experiment Station 
for their efforts on behalf of the industry; 
those who made National Lamb Event suc- 
cessful; the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for maintaining reasonable and equitable 
rates for yardage and selling charges on 
lambs and sheep at public markets; various 
federal and other agencies for making pos- 
sible Commodity Credit Corporation loans 
on wool; the Forest Service for consideration 
shown in working out new grazing policy; 
all those taking part on program and offi- 
cials who made convention successful. 
Opposed establishing grazing preferences 
on public domain unless priority of use is 
the determining factor; any legislation to 
separate Forest Service from Department 
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of Agriculture; and establishment of dis. 
criminatory transportation charges and Pet. 
tengill bill. 

Requested closer contact of U. S. Bio. 
logical Survey with stockmen in predatory 
animal and rodent control; all interested 
agencies to cooperate in developing a broad 
and comprehensive plan for wildlife cop. 
servation; steps be taken to induce relief 
agencies to make purchases of lamb, mut. 
ton and wool part of their program; fabric 
labeling legislation; State Department to 
“make no concessions in wool tariff sched. 
ules and to withdraw from reciprocal trade 
agreement discussions and leave all con. 
siderations of trade agreements to Congress”; 
the establishment in Arizona of a com. 
plete cooperative sheep and sheep manage- 
ment research project. 





Denver and Ogden 


Wool Auctions 


6 hem total weight of wool sold in 
Merrion and Wilkins’ auctions at 
Denver, Colorado, and Ogden, Utah, 
July 18-24, amounted to 2,854,350 
pounds out of a total offering of 6,- 
657,000 pounds. The number of lots 
sold was 344 out of 483 offered, with 
fifteen buyers participating in the pur- 
chases. 

Prices ranged from 14% cents per 
pound to 3134 cents per pound, with 
from 18% cents to 24 cents covering 
the bulk of the sales. The average 
price on the total weight of wool sold, 
including off-sorts, was 20.12 cents per 
pound. 

There was a strong demand for the 
graded wools offered in Ogden the last 
day of the auctions, with the graded 
fine wool sold bringing an average 
price of 20.90 cents per pound. The 
average price for the graded half 
blood was 23.83 cents per pound, for 
graded three-eighths blood 23.5 cents 
per pound and for graded quarter 
blood 23.97 cents per pound. The 
sales of graded wools included three 
Idaho ranch wool pools. 

The- Denver sales consisted of 215 
lots amounting to 1,528,778 pounds 
of 3,032,000 pounds offered at an aver- 
age price of 19.20 cents per pound, 


while in Ogden 130 lots totaling 1- 
325,575 pounds out of an offering of 
3,625,000 pounds were sold at an aver- 
age price of 21.22 cents per pound. 

The top price in the auctions, 31% 
cents per pound, was paid in Ogden 
for a lot of 7,650 pounds of Wyoming 
ranch wool. 

Good strong bids, on the basis of 
the market during the week of the 
auctions, were realized on practically 
every lot of wool offered and the rea- 
son more sales were not made was due 
to many growers desiring to hold their 
wool for sale later in the season. 

The volume of wool that changed 
hands was the largest weight ever sold 
in one series since Merrion and Wilkins 
initiated auction sales in 1934. 

The fifteen buyers at the auctions 
were: J. W. Albizetti, Colorado Animal 
By-Products Company, Draper and 
Company, Dewey Gould and Company, 
Eismann & Company, Sam Gold, A. W. 
Hilliard and Company, Hills and 
Oglesby, Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill, 
Inc., Nichols and Company, Provi- 
dence Wool Combing Company, J. 3. 
Stressenger, Utah Woolen Mills, 
Charles J. Webb & Sons, Winterbot- 
tom and Brown. 

The dates of the next series of auc- 
tions have been announced for Denver, 
October 3-4-5 and for Ogden October 
6-7-8. 


Graded Wool Sales at Ogden Auction 


GRADE Wt. Sold Range of Prices Ave. Price 
Cents per Lb. Cents per Lbs. 
ee ee . 74,650 14¥Y4 to 23 20.90 
Nl lk BO 21% to25% 23.83 
TT 1914 to 2434 23.75 
Quarter Blood _..__. 33,550 21 024% 23.97 
300,675 - 23.10 
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LENWOOD SPRINGS, for the 

fifth consecutive time, entertain- 
ed the Colorado wool growers in their 
annual convention. This cool mountain 
resort furnishes a very pleasant en- 
vironment for the gatherings of the 
Colorado sheepmen and this year at- 
tracted a record-breaking crowd. Close 
to 500 representatives of the industry 
from Colorado and surrounding states 
were at the opening session on the 
morning of July 27 and remained 
through three days of speech making 
and discussion on sheepmen’s problems 
and relaxation in many forms during 
the evenings. A barbecue at the pool 
of the Colorado Hotel, where the ses- 
sions were held, a bathing beauty con- 
test, swimming and dancing took care 
of the first of these evenings, while a 
dinner-dance in which residents of the 
town joined, followed on the second 
night. 

President G. N. Winder made the 
opening address on the convention pro- 
gram. In it he reviewed association 
activities during the year, particularly 
emphasizing lamb promotion, and dis- 
cussed the new grazing policy of the 
Forest Service and the continued op- 
position of the sheepmen’s organiza- 
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G. N. Winder 
President 


tion to the handling of tariff matters 
through reciprocal trade agreements. 

Endorsement of the work of the 
state association officials was given by 
their re-election at the closing business 
session. In addition to President 
Winder, the official set-up of the Colo- 
rado organization includes L. B. Syl- 
vester of Monte Vista as first vice pres- 
ident; M. E. Noonen of Kremmling, 
who succeeds L. J. Love as second vice 
president, and W. C. Osborn of Fruita, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation was represented at the Colorado 
meeting by President R. C. Rich. 
“Sheepmen,” he said, “are rather opti- 
mistic over general conditions, the wool 
market in particular. The fact that 
we’re importing practically no wool, 
when last year we were importing a 
considerable quantity, would clearly in- 
dicate a good demand for the domestic 
clip. The program of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which made avail- 
able $50,000,000 for loans on wool, has 
so far proven a wise policy and a boon 
to growers. At this time we can say 
with-almost positive certainty that the 
loan program will not cost the United 
States treasury any money.” 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 











W. C. Osborn 
Secretary 


Further encouragement was given 
to the sheepmen by J. B. Wilson, sec- 
retary of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association, who declared that there is 
no immediate danger of the formation 
of a reciprocal trade agreement with 
Australia. Mr. Wilson also commended 
Senators Adams and Johnson of Colo- 
rado for their work on behalf of the 
sheep industry. 

A highlight on the convention pro- 
gram was the descriptive lecture of 
Howard White of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. With the use 
of charts, outlines, and displays, he ex- 
plained the work of the Meat Board in 
promoting meat consumption and 
wound up with an impressive lamb cut- 
ting demonstration. 

Praise was given western sheepmen 
by E. Clair Hotchkiss, director of the 
Farm Credit Administration of Wich- 
ita, Kansas, for standing on their own 
feet and asking only for a fair chance 
under fair prices. Declaration was also 
made by Mr. Hotchkiss that the Farm 
Credit Administration had “no desire 
to enter into destructive competition 
with banks.” 

The new Federal Range Code, re- 
cently issued by the Grazing Division 
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of the Department of the Interior, was 
treated by F. R,. Carpenter, director of 
grazing, at one of the convention ses- 
sions. It was the hope of the grazing 
officials that this code, worked out after 
four years’ experience of range control 
under the Taylor Grazing Act, would 
meet the needs of the situation satis- 
factorily. 

On the Friday session, Assistant Re- 
gional Forester A. D. Moir, presented 
the new forest grazing policy, under 
which permits are to be issued in the 
future. 


Mr. Charles Redd, president of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
also addressed the wool growers on the 
closing day. His talk was confined to 
wool market conditions and probable 
improvements in marketing practices 
as a result of the Senate investigation. 


Committee Reports and 
Resolutions 


The report of the Forest Grazing 
Committee, adopted by the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association, was as 
follows: 


Forest Grazing 


We endorse the new plan of the Forest 
Service distribution for grazing privileges 
with the higher, lower, and special limits to 
be determined on each forest separately, in 
accordance with local conditions. 

We oppose the reduction of established 
permits for redistribution. 

We oppose the combining of the Division 
of Grazing and the Forest Service, believing 
it against the best interests of grazing land, 
livestock, and the community as a whole 
to combine these services at this time, and 
recommend that until proper legislation is 





enacted which will protect and perpetuate 
the rights of graziers upon both the na- 
tional forests and the public domain, there 
be no combination of these departments. 


Public Domain 


Through the adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report on public domain af- 
fairs, the Colorado Association asked 
that classification of permittees be 
abolished; that the duties of the Ad- 
visory Board “should be for the pro- 
tection of the rights of licensees and 
for making recommendation to the 
Division of Grazing,” and that when 
recommendations made by an Advisory 
Board are reversed by the Division of 
Grazing, such board be duly notified. 
A reduction in rental fees of state lands 
to correspond to the cost of the use of 
surrounding public domain lands, was 
also requested. 


Lamb Marketing 


The report of the Lamb Marketing 
Committee said: 

In consistency with the National Wool 
Growers Association policy adopted at its 
last meeting, we recommend that the 25- 
cent-per-car contribution by the livestock 
growers to the general fund of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board be continued 
and to this assessment be added 50 cents per 
car to be used as a special fund, to be dis- 
bursed as the officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association consider most bene- 
ficial to the industry, primarily for the pro- 
motion of lamb. 

In consideration of the sound marketing 
practice of grading meat we recommend 
that slaughtered lambs be graded according 
to government specifications. 

We wish to extend our appreciation to 
the different organizations which so effec- 
tively cooperated with our National and 


Pen of Corriedales from the Utah Agricultural College, 


entered in the National Ram Sale 
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State Associations to make the “Lamb Event 
of 1937” the success that it proved to be 
to the wool growers. 


Wool Marketing 


The important points of the action 
taken by the Colorado Association on 
wool marketing were: 

A request upon the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee investigating wool marketing prac- 
tices to extend their investigations into the 
field practice of dividing territories or woo] 
clips to eliminate competition. 

Condemnation of the practice of employ- 
ing bankers or loan company officials or 
employees to solicit wool. 

Recommendation that a more liberal wool 
loan through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration be sought. 


Strong opposition to reciproca! trade 


treaties, especially those aiming to lower 
tariffs on wool, wool products, and wool 
textiles, 


Urging the passage of truth-in-fabric 
legislation at the next session of Congress, 

Recommendation that the work of Asso- 
ciated Wool Industries be continued. 

Recommendation that “a more liberal 
policy of cooperative marketing should be 
sought either through the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation and its affiliated or- 
ganizations or a new cooperative associa- 
tion which will have for its policy real co- 
operation with the individual growers by a 
saving of marketing charges or by declar- 
ing an annual cash dividend to the _indi- 
vidual grower or in the lower handling 
charges.” ) 





Wool Loans 


UP TO August 8, appraisals had been 
made on a total of 69,471,071 
pounds of grease wool and loans aggre- 
gating $12,130,064.20 issued through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 





BREEDING 


This is the concluding part of 
Professor Kammlade’s address be- 
fore the 73rd annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers 
Association. The first section ap- 
peared in the July issue. 


No you object that I’ve said noth- 
ing about shrinkage and that that 
has a great deal to do with the amount 
of wool produced by a sheep. I am forc- 
ed to differ with you. It is true that the 
heaviest fleeces generally have the 
greatest shrinkage. But they are heavy 
in clean wool in spite of shrinkage and 
not because of shrinkage. In my judg- 
ment, many wool growers are overem- 
phasizing efforts to get light shrinkage, 
for light shrinkage is not always cor- 
related with heavy wool production. In 
Rambouillet fleeces under range condi- 
tions the weight of grease, of moisture 
and of dirt—the three things constitut- 
ing shrinkage—were all correlated with 
amount of wool. Stated differently, the 
heaviest fleeces have the greatest 
shrinkage and the greatest amount of 
clean wool. 

Some Rambouillet ewes sheared 
13% pounds of grease wool that had 
a shrinkage of 61 per cent. Some 
crossbred ewes under the same condi- 
tions sheared 10.8 pounds having a 
shrinkage of 51 per cent. Actual wool 
fiber—scoured wool—production per 
ewe was 5.2 pounds and 5.3 pounds. 
The clean wool of the Rambouillets had 
a greater value because of its fineness 
and it had that value in spite of 10 per 
cent greater shrink when shorn. 

Now, the questions are: Could as 
much wool have been produced by the 
Rambouillet ewes had the shrinkage 
been less? The answer: Yes. Would a 
reduction in the shrinkage have increas- 
ed the amount of wool? No. Would an 
Increase in shrinkage have reduced the 
amount of wool? No. Could more 
wool be produced if the shrinkage had 
been the same? Very likely yes. Should 
we work toward greater production or 
less shrinkage? Greater production. 
Which do you and I get paid for, light 
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shrinkage or for wool? Wool. Shrink- 
age in itself is not of much importance 
as a factor in wool production but that 
is about all we hear lately. Progress in 
Rambouillet wool-breeding demands 
attention be given primarily to pounds 
of wool produced and to quality, not 
primarily to percentage shrink. 

Do a little figuring. Five pounds of 
wool is just five pounds and it makes 
no difference whether it came from a 
10-pound fleece that shrank 50 per 
cent or from a 15-pound fleece that 
shrank 66 2/3 per cent, or from a 20 
pound fleece that shrank 75 per cent. 
Shrinkage neither added to nor detract- 
ed from amount. Of course the per- 
centage changed greatly. A 10-pound 
fleece that shrinks 50 per cent is one 
thing. A 15-pound fleece that shrinks 
50 per cent is another thing, but a 20- 
pound fleece that shrinks 62% per 
cent is the same as the latter, so far 
as amount of wool is concerned, Ram- 
bouillet breeders and commercial wool 
growers can easily “kid themselves” on 
light shrinkage if they do not keep 
some other essentials in mind. Pounds 
production is far ahead of percentage 
shrink in the breeding of Rambouillets. 


Market demand is, of course, for 
wool fibers not for the materials that 
cling to the fibers. Wool buyers do not 
pay for shrinkage, light or heavy. 
Neither do they pay for wool not pro- 
duced. Theoretically at least they pay 
for the wool produced. For the wool 
grower the development of an accurate 


rapid method of determining the real 


shrinkage of his clip is of far greater 
importance than trying to control the 
percentage for later estimation. 


Certain material clinging to the 
fibers is not necessarily bad. Maybe 
the more fibers, the more material that 
catches on them. Don’t misunderstand 
me—I am not advocating heavy shrink- 


ing wools. I am advocating heavy wool 
production and under natural condi- 
tions that is usually accompanied by 
heavy shrinkage. It is a mistake to 
seek light shrinkage alone rather than 
heavy production. Of course, if you 
can get heavy production and light 
shrinkage, that is desirable, but to date 
the evidence indicates a rather high 
shrinkage accompanying heavy produc- 
tion. 


Density in Relation to Length 
of Fiber 


Often great emphasis has been put 
on density of fleece and the maximum 
in this has been held to be more im- 
portant than, for example, length of 
fiber. Some have thought great density 
possible only with sheep having folds 
in the skin and growing short fibers. 
Density is commonly estimated by feel- 
ing the surface of the fleece. Perhaps 
this is not so accurate as we often sup- 
pose. More accurate determinations 
encourage those who believe length of 
fiber does not of necessity mean less 
density. These determinations showed 
that sometimes the longest fleeces were 
also the densest fleeces and were found 
on relatively smooth-skinned sheep. 
The greater the distance of the tip of 
the fiber from the skin the looser it 
may seem, but long stapled wool may 
actually be growing denser than that 
of shorter staple. A long fleece without 
density does not mean high production. 

Some wool enthusiasts immediately 
dispute such statements concerning 
long fleeces and relatively smooth skins 
and proclaim that you cannot get maxi- 
mum weight of fleece without wrinkles. 
Maybe not, but the results are of value 
to practical sheepmen, for they do in- 
dicate that the sacrifices in actual wool 
production will likely be much less 
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than often supposed. Certainly there 
will be no sacrifice in quality of wool, 
for observation and study confirm the 
fact that both length and uniformity 
of staple may be had in smooth-skinned 
sheep to a greater degree than in 
wrinkly hided sheep. 

However, the elimination of folds in 
the skin is not of itself a definite sign 
of progress in Rambouillet breeding. 
Rambouillet sheep must have some- 
thing besides smooth skins to recom- 
mend them. In fact, evidence is to be 
found that indicates a few folds in the 
skin about the neck are likely to be 
found associated with heaviest wool 
production. But here again we must 
not forget the relation of one factor to 
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another and perhaps we do not gain 
enough in wool production to offset at 
present some discrimination against 
Rambouillets with these folds about 
the neck when they are thought of as 
meat producers. We must not forget 
a proper relationship between meat and 
wool as well as between the various 
factors of wool. 

But if all these things are done, are 
we not likely to lose the fineness of 


-the Rambouillet fleece? Not necessar- 


ily. The finest fleece on any breed in 
the country aside from the Rambouil- 
let and Merino is found on that breed 
which is most outstanding in the de- 
gree to which it approaches perfection 
in its form. In my opinion the Ram- 
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bouillet fleece should be of fine or halj. 
blood quality. I see no objection to a 
half-blood fleece on a Rambouillet jf 
it is good half-blood wool and if jt js 
on a good sheep. But, let us always 
strive for those things in wool which 
give it its unique place among fibers 


If we try to produce the best wool w, 
will still have plenty of the other kinds. 
Length, strength, uniformity of fine. 


ness and purity of structure enhanced 
by distinctness of crimp and bright. 
ness of color are important. These ip- 
terest the buyer, manufacturer and con 
sumer and give wool fabrics those out- 
standing qualities of durability, soft. 
ness of texture and elasticity. Al 
these influence price. All are under the 
control of the breeder. None need be 
neglected to get quantity. 


The Value of Line Breeding 


What of the program and breeding 
methods to be followed in getting these 
things in our Rambouillets? It is a 
lot easier to talk about how to doa 
thing than it is to do it; a lot easier to 
go out and tell a man why he has such 
a poor looking outfit than it is to g 
and take the same flock and improve 
it. The following refers chiefly to 
methods to be used by breeders of pure 
bred Rambouillets, but these methods 
are to some extent applicable to the 
commercial lamb and wool producer 
These statements are quoted in modi- 
fied form from an article prepared by 
a breeder in another country. I regret 
I cannot give you his name or the pub- 
lication from which I quote them. Of 
course, these things cannot be accomp- 
lished over night. 

It is a peculiar paradox that the 
leading prosperous breeders of high- 
priced pure bred rams would have 4 
difficult time except for the fact that 
there are always many hopeful but 
less fortunate competitors ready to buy 
anything which attracts them. The be- 
lief that a change of blood is constant- 
ly required to enable a flock to retain 
its standard or make progress accounts 
for the existence of this perpetual mar- 
ket. 

It is true that some superior animals 
are produced by cross breeding or by 
the mingling of various blood lines 
within a breed, but the object of the 
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stud breeder, if he wishes his flock to 
become renowned and to maintain this 
record for many years, is not to have 
only a small percentage of superior 
animals with the rest more or less non- 
descript but to produce regularly an 
even, definite type. He may know that 
success is assured when it becomes 
known that two of his animals when 
mated can be counted on to produce 
stock of like quality. Of course, he 
must have a breed adapted to modern 
conditions and a type which is based 
on utility. Success is achieved only 
after earnest study and care combined 
with practical knowledge and an apti- 
tude for the particular work. 


The average breeder is convinced 
that so long as he buys good rams he 
will produce good stock. He will up 
to a certain standard, but when he gets 
into the higher categories of stud breed- 
ing something far different is required. 
The stud breeder who is constantly 
buying new sires demonstrates his own 
incapacity combined with a lack of 
faith in his own ability as a producer. 
There are, however, dozens of men in 
charge of flocks who protest that they 
cannot produce a good stock unless 
they are allowed to purchase good 
rams. If the introduction of new blood 
is needed it should be very carefully 
considered and, should be of the same 
strain and type as that already in use, 
but of course, it should embody a cor- 
rective for the defect. The elimination 
of this defect, through the purchase of 
a new sire, is the objective in view. If 
a sire within the strain cannot be found 
then the one purchased certainly 
should not be of a radically different 
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type or there is certain to be great 
irregularity in the progeny. The better 
the quality of the flock, the greater its 
reputation and the more developed the 
type, the greater the care necessary in 
selection. The owner of such a high- 
class flock need not purchase more 
than one top sire at a time and if he 
cannot find what he needs at the mo- 
ment he should wait until the real 
thing can be obtained. 

It will be said that if new sires are 
not regularly obtained the flock will 
be inbred and deteriorate. This it will 
do if not in competent hands. That is 
the difficulty. To be successful a man 
must make a hobby of his flock, study 
his animals intimately, both their in- 
dividuality and their lineage, and have 
a: clear comprehension of the result ob- 
tainable by mating certain rams on 
certain ewes. A keen breeder has a 
memory for animals and only those 
endowed really succeed in building up 
a flock recognized as having a distinc- 
tion and type of its own within the 
definite limits of the breed it repre- 
sents. To do this requires steadfast- 
ness of purpose and faith in one’s abil- 
ity to produce what he is aiming for 
and courage to refuse to be influenced 
too greatly by every fashion change. 

Generally, the more impractical the 
man the more likely he is to have some 
“bee in his bonnet” and to give to 
some fad a great significance and to 
overlook the real essentials of a good 
flock. So, too, will he insist on the 
necessity of the regular purchase of 
stud rams to avoid the harmful effects 
of inbreeding, when as a matter of fact 
the judicious use of such line breeding 
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and inbreeding is the only assurance of 
uniformity and fixity of type so that 
like will have some chance to produce 
like. The hopeful but often imprac- 
tical breeder who is constantly buying 
show ring champions seems to be un- 
aware of the fact that those rams are 
seen in their very best condition, care- 
fully prepared and presented to show 
to their very best with an abnormal 
length of wool. After being shorn and 
having lost some of the surplus fat, 
which may cover a multitude of de- 
fects, they may be found to be no bet- 
ter than some others previously con- 
sidered inferior. It is not an especially 
difficult matter to feed one or two 
rams so that they look attractive but 
the real test of a breeder comes in 
finding a considerable number under 
natural conditions which look very 
much alike. In some breeds the striv- 
ing of the breeders has been along 
very similar lines and so there has been 
developed a fair degree of uniformity 
in the breed as well as within the lead- 
ing flocks. 

Line breeding or inbreeding accom- 
panied by judicious selection and regu- 
lar culling is the true secret of success- 
ful sheep breeding. Rigorous selection 
and systematic inbreeding may be the 
leading sources of excellence. Mere 
selection in a flock into which fresh 
blood from strange families is intro- 
duced from year to year cannot be ex- 
pected to fix any type. 

Indiscriminate uncontrolled inbreed- 
ing, however, rapidly leads to degen- 
eration. Consequently inbreeding is 
suitable only when accompanied by the 
most rigorous rejection and elimination 
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of all animals not up to a very high 
standard. Not all men are capable of 
doing this. 

There are many stud sheep breeders 
in every country and it may be said 
in a general way that a big proportion 
of them are eternally hopeful but un- 
successful except in the multiplication 
of numbers and in supplying competi- 
tion for the best products of the suc- 
cessful breeders. The less fortunate 
are not all deserving of sympathy be- 
cause through their own folly they fail 
to realize the importance of fixing a 
really good type of their chosen breed, 
based on utility, and sticking to it. Of 
course, vacillations in breeding policy 
are often due to the desire to secure 
publicity through purchases at high 
prices, but really valuable publicity de- 
pends on one’s own superior produc- 
tions and publicity and price in them- 
selves have nothing to do with breed- 
ing powers or performance. 


Men engaged in market lamb and 
wool production will of course rely on 
purchases to make up the wastage of 
rams. For these, size and quality of 
carcass and value of wool are the main 
things. However, even here it will 
generally pay to try to secure and main- 
tain a fixity of type by purchasing from 
a well-established breeder whose flock 
has a reputation for a good standard 
and well-defined type. 

Rambouillet breeders might well get 
together and decide what is their ideal 
in production. Until they know what 
they want they are stopped in their 
tracks. This ideal may be somewhat 
of a compromise but it is the beginning. 
The next steps are to get animals pos- 
sessing these features, improve their 
heredity and stay with that program. 

In summary: I believe the future of 
the Rambouillet depends upon its be- 
ing developed as a sheep of good size 
that can see; that has a dense, long- 
stapled, fine, heavy shearing fleece 


carried on a relatively wrinkle-free 


skin covering a smooth, wide, deep, 
heavily fleshed body. 
these respects and by these means 
there is no breed on the sheepman’s 
horizon likely to surpass it as a pro- 
ducer of lamb and of fine wool. 
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Legal Value of “Priority” on the 
Public Domain 


M°r than a color of legal value 

of Taylor grazing licenses is 
sustained in a recent decision by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
District Court of Columbia. 

The case was an appeal by the Red 
Canyon Sheep Company of New Mexi- 
co against the proposal of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make an ex- 
change of lands with C. M. Harvey. 
The lands proposed to be conveyed to 
Harvey were in use by the Red Canyon 
people under a Taylor Act license, The 
Court said that such exchange should 
not be made because it would deprive 
Red Canyon of legal rights to grazing 
on the public lands. 

The Court did not say that a “vest- 
ed” right had been established but it 
did go a long way, and set up some 
new precedents, in respect to legal 
claims of permittees or licensees to 
grazing rights. 

The Court declined to rule in ad- 
vance upon the rights of the Red Can- 
yon Company in the event the Secre- 
tary of the Interior should attempt to 
drop the lands from the grazing dis- 
trict under the powers of Section 7 of 
the Taylor Act. 

Significant parts of the court’s deci- 
sion, selected by J. B. Wilson are as 
follows: 


A Mr. C. M. Harvey had acquired 
some lands on the Lincoln National 
Forest, which he asked to have ex- 
changed under a statute passed in 
1929, for some lands that are now lo- 
cated in New Mexico Grazing District 
No. 4. The department held that they 
could not make the transfer under the 
Act of 1929, because lands which Mr. 
Harvey desired to exchange had the 
mineral rights reserved and the de- 
partment held they were not authoriz- 
ed to make exchanges where mineral 
rights were reserved. They according- 
ly suspended the case. When the Tay- 
lor Act was passed, the department ap- 
parently felt that they had authority to 
make this exchange and the action by 
the Red Canyon Sheep Company, et 
al, was to secure an injunction prevent- 


ing such exchange on the ground that 
they had a license issued by the Divi. 
sion of Grazing upon these lands for 
many years and if the exchange were 
made with Mr. Harvey, it would dimin- 
ish, if not destroy, the value of their 
commensurate holdings. 


The following are excerpts from the 
Court’s decision: 


The appellees moved to dismiss the 
bill upon the grounds that the appel- 
lants lacked any interest to maintain the 
suit in that they had no vested interest 
in the lands and did not show themselves 
entitled to a patent; that Harvey had 
a valid existing right in the lands prior 
to the Executive Order of 1934, which 
right was saved from the operation of 
that order; that in any event the pro- 
posed exchange was legally authorized 
under a proper construction of the 
Act of 1935 above referred to; and 
finally, that the appellants had an ade- 
quate remedy by a suit at the situs of 
the land, if a patent were erroneously 
issued to Harvey. The motion of the 
appellees was granted by the trial court, 
and it is from the order granting the 
motion and dismissing the appellants’ 
bill that the appeal is taken. 


We note that under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act the Congress has vested discre- 
tion in the Secretary of the Interior 
to create grazing districts, to establish 
and modify the boundaries thereof, 
and from time to time to reclassify the 
lands therein for other purposes. And 
Section 3 of the Act does not expressly 
speak of rights to permits; it uses the 
terms authorized and entitled. Never- 
theless, looking at the Act in the light 
of its purpose and of its provisions as 
a whole, we think that the Congress 
intended that under it livestock owners, 
who, with their flocks, have been for 
a substantial period of time bona fide 
occupants of certain parts of the public 
domain, and who are able to make the 
most economic and beneficial use there- 
of because of their ownership of lands, 
water rights, and other necessary facil- 
ities, and who can thus bring them- 
selves within a preferred class under 
the regulations by which the Secretary 
is authorized to implement in more 
detail the general policy of the Act, 
are entitled to grazing permits not ex- 
ceeding ten years in duration, should 
the create a grazing district 
including that portion of the range 
which such livestock owners have been 
occupying. By this we do not mean to 
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rule upon the question whether the 
Secretary may be required, by grazers 
who have been using a particular por- 
tion of the public domain, to establish 
a grazing district upon the lands so 
used. Conceivably under the Act the 
Secretary might in his discretion con- 
clude such lands were more valuable 
for homesteading or other public pur- 
poses than for grazing. But we do 
conclude that if the Secretary deter- 
mines to set up a grazing district in- 
cluding lands upon which grazing has 
been going on, then those who have 
been grazing their livestock upon these 
lands and who bring themselves with- 
in a preferred class setup by the 
statute and regulations, are entitled as 
of right to permits as against others 
who do not possess the same facilities 
for economic and beneficial use of the 
range. Therefore in view of the allega- 
tions of the bill that the appellants 
have such adjacent land holdings, water 
rights, and other facilities as to bring 
them within a prefered class under the 
regulations, we are of the view that 
the interim licenses which have been 
temporarily issued to them must, under 
the Act, ripen into permits, provided 
that Grazing District No. 4, which has 
been set up so as to include the lands, 
upon which the appellants have been 
running their sheep, continues to exist 
and to include such lands. The pur- 
pose of the Act seems to be at least 
twofold. First, it is designed to pro- 
vide for the most beneficial use pos- 
sible of the public range in the interest 
not only of the grazers themselves but 
also of the public at large. The live- 
stock industry of the West is an im- 
portant source of food supply for- the 
People of the nation. In the arid re- 
gions of the West commercial success 
in the livestock industry requires that 
sheep and cattle be run upon the open 
range. This is a matter of common 
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knowledge. Second, the Act is intended, 
in the interest of the stock growers 
themselves, to define their grazing 
rights and to protect those rights by 
regulation against interference. 


We have found but one case in the 
federal courts, Mumford vs. Rock 
Springs Grazing Association, 261 Fed. 
842 (C. C. A. 8th, 1919), wherein in- 
junctive relief against interference with 
grazing privileges upon the public do- 
main was sought. There the plaintiff 
alleged that the defendants were inter- 
fering with the plaintiff’s right of access 
to the public domain for grazing, and 
sought to restrain the defendants by 
injunction. The Court held that the 
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plaintiffs’ proofs did not support their 
allegations, and accordingly denied the 
injunction. The opinion, however, as- 
sumes the existence of equity jurisdic- 
tion, and the Court said therein: 

“A different situation would be pre- 
sented, here, if the record disclosed 
appellant and others similarly situated 
in a position where it was necessary to 
drive sheep, in the control of those in 
charge, over the lands of the appellee 
to reach the government lands, that a 
demand had been made upon the appel- 
lee for a reasonable way, and that 
appellee had failed or refused to desig- 
nate such reasonable way; such re- 
fusal being accompanied by proof of 
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threats preventing appellant and others 
similarly situated from designating and 
using such a reasonable way. (261 Fed. 
at 849).” 

These state and federal cases also 
do not, we think, determine the ques- 
tion whether the appellants’ rights are 
such as a court of equity has jurisdic- 
tion to protect. We recognize that the 
rights under Taylor Grazing Act do not 
fall within the conventional category 
of vested rights in property. Yet, 
whether they be called rights, privileges, 
or by whatever name” while they exist 
they are something of real value to the 
possessors and something which have 
their source in an enactment of the 
Congress. The jurisdiction of equity is 
flexible and should not be confined to 
rigid categories so that the granting of 
an injunction will depend upon nomen- 
clature rather than upon _ substance. 
Pomeroy emphasizes this flexibility in 
stating the basis for equitable relief by 
injunction: 

“Wherever a right exists or is created, 
by contract, by the ownership of proper- 
ty or otherwise, cognizable by law, a 
violation of that right will be pro- 
hibited, unless there are other consider- 
ations of policy or expediency which 
forbid a resort to this prohibitive 
remedy ... This jurisdiction of equity 
to prevent the commission of a wrong 
is, however, modified and restricted by 
consideration of expediency and con- 
venience which confine its application 
to those cases in which the legal reme- 
dy is not full and adequate. [4 Pom- 
eroy, Equity Jurisprudence (4th ed. 
1918) 1338].” 

We rule that the valuable nature of 
the privilege to graze which arises in a 
licensee whose license will in the ordin- 
ary course of administration of the 
Taylor Grazing Act ripen into a permit 
makes that privilege a proper subject 
of equitable protection against an illegal 
act. To hold that appellant’s rights are 
not of sufficient dignity to be entitled 
to equitable protection would be incon- 
sistent with the cases discussing other 
analogous subjects of equitable protec- 
tion and with the purpose of the Act 
itself. 


However, the existence of equity 
jurisdiction to protect the appellants 
against a wrongful act may be approach- 
ed from another and independent point 
of view. Whatever may be said of the 
nature or quality of the right or priv- 
ileges to graze upon the public domain, 
it is clear that the appellants’ use of the 
public domain for grazing has not been, 
and is not now, unlawful. On the con- 
trary, the appellants have been lawfully 
conducting a business of a valuable na- 
ture, and if the proposed transfer of 
the lands by the Secretary is illegal, this 
lawful business will be destroyed by an 
illegal act. 


Indeed, it seems contrary to proper 
equitable considerations to decide, as 
we have decided, that the exchange, as 
now proposed to be carried out, is il- 
legal and to refuse, nevertheless, to 
restrain it because the same objective 
may conceivably be obtained in another 
manner not illegal. To do this would 
in effect be to sanction the performance 
of an act which is now illegal; for if 
we refuse to issue the injunction, it 
can hardly be doubted that the transfer 
will be effected in the very manner 
proposed in the instant case. At least 
we are bound so to conclude under the 
motion to dismiss, which admits the 
allegations so charging. 

The relief to be granted in the instant 
case must, however, be reduced below 
that sought in the prayer. The prayer 
seeks an injunction against the effectu- 
ation of the exchange, not only in the 
manner proposed in the instant case, 
but in any manner. Such an injunction 
would exclude the possibility of the 
recourse to the provisions of Section 7 
as suggested bv the appellees. The in- 
junction will issue against the consum- 
mation of the exchange in the manner 
now proposed, but without prejudice to 
a future ruling to whether the Secre- 
tary has power to carry out the trans- 
fer by dropping the lands from the dis- 
trict as it is claimed he may do under 
Section 7. That question, for the rea- 
sons set forth above, we will not rule 
upon in advance. 





Lamb Contract Report 


(Issued by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for Week Ending 


July 30) 


i Utah the contracting of lambs for 
future delivery is practically at a 
standstill. No contracts have been re- 
ported to date. A few bids have been 
made in northern Utah from $6-$6.25 
per hundred, but growers seem reluc- 
tant to accept these prices now. 
There has been no activity of con- 
sequence in northwestern Colorado. 
Some reports indicate that a few lambs 
in the San Luis Valley were contracted 
up to $7 per hundred. In southwestern 
Colorado some lambs reached $7 per 
hundred on contract. A large per cent 
of these are in slaughter flesh. 
Wyoming received light to heavy 
showers during the week, which served 
to maintain range conditions generally, 
except in some central and northern 
localities where grasshopper damage 
has been reported. Some contracting 
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of feeder lambs occurred during the 
period, chiefly by corn-belt interests 
at about steady levels, but actively dig 
not attain the volume of two weeks 
ago. Several thousand lambs, including 
a sizable bunch of weighty black faces 
for middle September delivery and sey. 
eral bands of whitefaces, some of which 
will carry a considerable percentage oj 
ewe lambs, were reported contracted at 
$6.50 per hundred for late September 
and early October delivery. Some 
straight wether lambs were sold 
$6.25 early in the period. Many groy. 
ers are reported refusing current bids 
of $6.50. One sale of a few hundred 
whitefaced ewe lambs was reported at 
$7 per hundred, October delivery, 
Trade interests also report sales of a 
few thousand whitefaced yearling ewes 
at $6.50 to $6.75 per head for July and 
September deliveries and two’s at $6.50 
for October delivery. Some eastern in- 
quiries are being received for aged ewes 
for fall delivery, but dealing on this 
class has been extremely light. 
Trade advices indicate that in cen- 
tral districts of Montana there has 
been some recent contracting of wether 
lambs at $6.50 and up. Some sizable 
strings of mixed blackfaced and white- 
faced wether lambs are expected to at- 
tain weights of around 75 pounds at 
$6.75 to $7 per hundred to go East. 


Most growers in this territory are said § 


to be currently asking $7 per hundred 


for feeders, but many buying interests F 





are stopping bids at $6.50. 


Hearings on Feeder 
Rate Case 


HE Interstate Commerce Com: 


mission has announced hearings § 


on the application of the railroads for 
adjustment of stocker and _ feeder 


freight rates at the following dates ani F 


places: 


September 26, at the Hotel Morrison, 


Chicago. 


October 3, at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lakt F 


City. 


October 11, at the Hotel Texas, For 4 


Worth. 
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‘ 
October 17, at the Hotel President, Kar 9) 


sas City. 


The carriers are expected to plac'h 


their testimony before the Commissio! 
at the opening hearing in Chicago. 
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eens can be no question that the second half of 
1938 has started with a definite improvement in busi- 
ness conditions, and that public confidence in the future 
which has been lacking for many months is again on the 
upswing. Business conditions as measured by industrial 
production, construction work, wholesale prices, the volume 
of wholesale and retail sales, the security market, have ad- 
vanced right at a period when we are usually accustomed 
to enter a summer slump. While the improvement is to 
be found in most lines of endeavor, the most pronounced 
is in the consumer industries and the security markets, The 
review of past depressions indicates this one is running true 
to form, as it is in these markets where improvement is 
usually first to be noted. The advances here have been 
both rapid and sharp, so sharp in fact, that the leveling off 
period would not at all be unexpected. 

The reasons for the change in the course of business 
can be largely laid to the fact that business activity had 
declined to an abnormally low level. Inventories had been 
sharply depleted in practically all.lines. Then, too, the 
federal government’s program of relief and spending has 
injected an artificial stimulus into our markets. Wool, 
repeating its course through the years, naturally was one of 
the first commodities to record the improvement. . 


Wool Buying on Increase 


We witnessed in July an unusually strong market with 
prices advancing generally from 10 per cent to as much as 
25 per cent. At first we had an improvement which might 
be called a speculative improvement, paralleling, and influ- 
enced by, the course of the security markets. Then with 
the general revival of business conditions, naturally the flow 
of orders from retailers, wholesalers, cutter-ups, started up. 
Manufacturers with depleted inventories rushed into the 
market, buying not only to cover immediate orders but also 
to increase their raw wool inventories, especially as the 
opinion became widely held that the price of commodities 
is due for further advances throughout 1938, and the revival 
in business would at least carry over for a period of a year 
or longer. 

July, accordingly, witnessed a change in policy of the 
textile mills, who have since last October been buying 
strictly on a hand-to-mouth basis, consuming their inven- 
tories of wool on hand and buying fresh supplies as the 
actual orders were placed on’ their books. The buying 
movement really started the latter part of June and con- 
tinued throughout July, and only since the first of August 
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has it slackened off at all. Wool was bought at Boston 
in large amounts and also in the West, and far more 
wool was moved in the last forty days than has been 
consumed. 

Mill Inventory Up 


Figures on the stocks of wool, which were released by 
the Department of Commerce as of June 25, show that 
manufacturers and topmakers had around 97,000,000 
pounds of wool on that date as compared with 67,000,000 
pounds on March 26 of this year, and 119,000,000 on 
June 26, 1937. In other words, their inventory of raw 
wool has increased 45 per cent since late March, but 
was not the equal of that of ‘a year ago. 

Late figures on the supplies of wool, both domestic and 
worldwide, are showing a gradual improvement from the 
grower’s standpoint, due to increased consumption both in 
the United States and abroad. World stocks as of July 1 
are estimated right around 1,000,000,000 pounds, around 
300,000,000 pounds greater than a year ago, while when 
compared with stocks on hand July 1, 1934 and 1935, the 
difference ranges from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 pounds. 

Domestically, wool stocks are not greatly different 
from those of the last five years, when you take into ac- 
count the supply of wool on hand from the 1937 and 1938 
clip, the supply of pulled wool that undoubtedly will be 
available, and the importations of past years between the 
first of April and March 30 of the following years. In 
fact, allowing for some importation of foreign wool, which 
will not be the case unless the domestic market advances 
to foreign importing parity or the foreign market works 
lower, the National Wool Marketing Corporation estimates 
supplies at around 600,000,000 pounds of wool available 
between now and the first of next April, which compares 
favorably with a year ago at this time and less than the 
supply available during the years of 1934 and 1936. In 
addition, it is well to remember that consumption over the 
last nine months has been at abnormally low levels, aver- 
aging since November 1 a reduction of over 50 per cent as 
compared with the preceding year, while retail sales have 
fallen off but a fraction of this figure. In other words, 
inventories of finished woolen goods are low and with the 
coming of better times they should and undoubtedly will 
be rebuilt. 

June Wool Consumption Higher 


Figures on the consumption of wool are already showing 
a pick up. The latest official figures available are those 
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for the month of June, which showed that more wool was 
consumed during June than any month since September of 
1937, the Department of Commerce reporting a total con- 
sumption of just under 40,000,000 pounds of wool in June 
as compared with 33,000,000 in May and 25,000,000 in 
April. July’s figures, while not released as yet, are expected 
to show a further increase and should run the equal, or 
above, that of July of a year ago. 


Market Has Advanced 

Naturally this improvement in demand has had its 
effect on wool values. July has seen some rather sharp 
advances with the medium wools leading the way. Urgent 
buying to cover orders already received caused three-eighths 
and quarter blood wools to pick up from 6 to 8 cents in the 
grease. However, at the close of the month, and during the 
first week in August, the demand slowed up somewhat. 
Country-packed wools, three-eighths and quarter blood from 
the fleece states, had advanced from a low in early June of 
23-24 cents to a high of 28-32 cents, with the best of the 
bright wools selling up to 35 cents. However, prices on 
these wools as this written, are down around 30 cents. 

Bright three-eighths and quarter blood at the end of 
June were selling around 26-27 cents. During the month 
of July these advanced to a high of 30-32 cents for comb- 
ing three-eighths blood and 30-31 cents for quarterblood. 
The best of the bright fleeces reached as high as 32-34 cents, 
with one sale reported by the National at 35 cents for 
Kentucky wools. 

In the territory wools, while there was some improve- 
ment, the advance was not so great. Fine half-blood wools 
looked anywhere from 3 to 8 cents better on a scoured 
basis, which would mean, on a grease basis, improvement 
was anywhere from 1 to 4 cents a pound, as compared with 
the 6 to 8 cents improvement on three-eighths and quarter 
blood combing wools. 

Quite naturally the sharpness of the advance in the 
medium wools placed them temporarily out of line with 
the finer grades, and as a result more attention was given to 
these latter wools. Prices on good French combing length, 
for fine and territory wool in original bags, advanced from 
62-63 cents scoured to prices paid later in June of 65-68 
cents clean basis. This meant that on wool shrinking 66 
per cent there was a grease value of 22-23 cents Boston. 
Lighter-shrinking wools, of course, were bringing more money 
in the grease. Twelve-months’ Texas wool advanced from 
60-62 cents a scoured basis to 65-68 cents. Some of those 
wools shrinking around 63 per cent sold as high as 24-25 
cents in the grease. There was fairly active trading in Cali- 
fornia wools. Fine and half blood northern and middle 
county clips advanced from a 56-58 cents scoured basis, to 
a 60-62 cents scoured mark. On these wools that would 
shrink around 59-60 per cent it meant a 24-25 cents grease 
market. 

Wool Market Decentralized 

As the demand increased, buying attention was turned 
a little more to the country. Buyers realized that if they 
concentrated their buying on the Boston market it would 
have the effect of sharply stimulating prices, while if they 
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distributed their buying over the widest possible area, they 
would be in a better position to hold prices down. Their 
willingness to pay in some cases the Boston market, Jess 
the freight from western points, naturally caused many 
growers in the West to sell their wool, particularly as prices 
offered were in excess of the early market. As a resyj 
we have seen a decentralization of the wool market which 
has worked against the wool grower just as the decentral. 
ization of our livestock markets has worked against the 
livestock grower. Obviously, as long as buyers can buy 
wool freely in the West, it is going to hamper any great 
strengthening of the Boston ‘market. Growers must cop- 
centrate their wool and bargaining power if they would 
greatly improve price levels, unless the demand greatly 
exceeds their available supply. 


What About the Future? 


Looking ahead, there is every reason to believe that 
improved industrial conditions, the government’s pump- 
priming program, the increasing confidence of the people 
at large, the strengthening of security markets, and depleted 
inventories should carry the market to higher levels through 
the winter of 1938 and 1939 at least. As we brought out 
earlier, supplies of domestic wool are not excessive, the 
1938 clip being estimated at 368,000,000 pounds. Importa- 
tions to August 1 are estimated at around 6,000,000 pounds 
as against 159,000,000 a year ago. The demand should 
continue to broaden as more money gets into consumer 
channels, and while prices are not expected to approach 
those paid during the winter and early spring of May, 1937, 
they should in the case of fine and half-blood wools show 
still further advance, approaching more nearly foreign im- 
port parity, which today stands 10 to 12 cents at least above 
the present value of domestic wools. Above that figure it 
is most difficult to maintain the domestic market for other 
than a very brief period. However, there has been improved 
activity noted abroad. The recent trade agreement between 
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Australia and Japan can result in that nation’s actively | 


entering the Australian market as soon as their fall series 
of auctions starts around September 1, which could advance 


the importing parity price of wool, and as that advances, | 


so can and should the domestic prices. 


This agreement, lately concluded, is based on Japan's 
buying approximately 366,667 bales of wool, which will be 


in excess of their last year’s purchase from that country. ~ 
Under these conditions it is well for growers still own | 


ing their wool, to retain a firm hand, remembering thal 
only when the supply of cheap wool is shut off can the wool 


market be advanced, and there is little to be gained by! 
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selling wool in the West even at Boston prices if Bostol © 


prices do not represent the cost of production, which cer 


territory wool values. 


In the case of the fleece wool market, on the other hané, 
the situation is different. Such prices have reached the 00s!” 
of production as brought out earlier and little further at 7 
vance can be expected in that market until the whole prit 7 


structure works upwards. 
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Lamb Market Statistics, June and July, 1938 











LIVE PRICES 


Spring Lambs—Ave. Choice 
Denver* Chicago* 
1938 1938 1937 


Week 
Ending 


Chicago 
On Sale*** 
19 


RECEIPTS CARCASS PRICES 


Spring Lamb—Ave. 
Seven Choice**** 


Markets New York 
1938 1937 1938 1937 


RECEIPTS SLAUGHTER** 


Ls Markets 
1937 


Twelve Markets 
Less Feeder Shipments 
1938 1937 





.. $8.92 
_~ F356 
. 8.65 
. 8.68 
. 8.88 


$ 9.70 
10.18 
9.32 
a.21 
9.12 


$12.76 
42-92 
12.21 
12.02 
11.28 


11,200 
14,100 
6,200 
9,900 
8,800 


144,169 
168,626 
151,128 
156,967 
137,636 


135,630 
142,510 
158,673 
177,250 
144,937 


$18.62 
19.95 
18.25 
18.50 
19.10 


$20.25 
22.00 
21.60 
21.30 
21.85 


214,231 
304,411 
205,245 
229,865 
185,585 


185,947 
198,988 
225,606 
236,830 
203,163 


248,305 
312,082 
225,653 
240,110 
213,172 


213,719 
201,084 
2295327 
217,651 
213,074 





50,200 


758,526 759,000 


1,139,337 


1,050,534 1,239,322 1,074,855 





9.11 
_ IF 
__. OF 
. 9.06 


9.35 
9.38 
9.12 
9.44 


11.79 
10.76 
10.62 
11.40 


7,400 
11,800 
23,000 
18,100 


21.75 
19.75 
17.35 
19.40 


148,193 
163,229 
183,034 
202,748 


152,305 
179,933 
142,463 
161,503 


21.31 
20.20 
19.70 
23.30 


209,008 
227,891 
222,075 
242,814 


191,983 
215,687 
159,215 
187,191 


232,915 
232,725 
222,496 
241,854 


178,704 
201,664 
173,834 
213,194 





60,300 


697,204 636,204 


901,788 754,076 929,990 767,396 








Federal Inspected Slaughter 


June 


1938 
1,485,000 


1937 
1,425,377 





1,461,255 





July 
*Average 5 days: 
**Source: 


1,390,365 


Source—Daily Livestock Market Reports, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The National Provisioner. 


***Less directs: Source—Daily Livestock Market Reports U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Source: All other data: 
****For June: All weights. 
Seven markets: 
Twelve markets: 
Sixteen markets: 


Above seven markets plus 


Weekly Market Reviews and Statistical Summaries, U. 


For July: 38 Ibs. down. 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Sioux City, St. 


Worth 


. Department of Agriculture. 


. Paul and Denver. 
Ft. , Indianapolis, Oklahoma City, East St. Louis, Wichita. 
Above twelve plus Philadelphia, New York and New Jersey, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee. 





Chicago 


IDSUMMER flurries in the lamb 
market are always regarded with 
suspicion. Invariably they are the re- 
sult of short numbers, temporarily, in- 
dicating that coolers are being prompt- 
ly cleared, On the last round in July 
prices advanced to the high point of 
the month: the top $9.70, sixty cents 
above the low spot. The dressed mar- 
ket did not respond and the bulge did 
not receive serious consideration, as the 
market is running into the low period 
of the year, which usually develops in 
August and September when the “big 
push” from the Northwest comes. 
Packers are talking an $8@8.50 mar- 
ket for fat lambs this side of October, 
but “dope” from that quarter has a 
habit of acquiring discredit, 
Lambs are out of line with the other 
species as $13 cattle, $10 hogs and 


$9.50 lambs do not jibe. Cattle have 
advanced to the highest level in nine 
years past with the exception of 1937, 
although $3.50 to $4 per hundred lower 
than at that time. Hogs are $3 lower 
than at the corresponding period of 
1937; lambs $2 lower. 

On the late July flurry five double 
decks of the C. C. Christiansen, Wash- 
ington lambs, averaging 84 pounds, 
and three doubles of the D. Woodin 
lambs from the same range made $9.60, 
the pick of both consignments realizing 
$9.70. At the low point of the month, 
uncovered during the previous week, 
$9.10 would have been the price. The 
market is running into a choppy pe- 
riod with 25 to 50-cent: variations, the 
price level depending on how farmers 
in the corn belt and elsewhere unload 
their crop. No serious inroad has been 
made on the visible supply of so-called 
natives, although Kentucky and Ten- 


nessee have been crowding the season’s 
production into the market hopper and 
will be practically in by September 1. 
Maryland and the Virginias will run 
well into September, while the corn 
belt crop has been barely touched. Not 
until late in August will any consider- 
able number of farm-grown lambs be 
unloaded—the bulk is due this side of 
November. 


Had natives been cut loose in July, 
the front figure “nine” would have been 
less conspicuous in the appraisal. As 
it was, a large proportion of supply 
sold in an $8.75@9.25 range, which 
means the general market, rather than 
in a local sense. Texas ran out while 
the movement from the Northwest 
swelled. Natives were retarded owing 
to abundant feed and soft, washy grass. 

Substantial recovery in feeding lamb 
prices marked July. Feeders emerged 
from the five-and-a-half-cent illusion. 
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Thousands of western lambs were con- 
tracted at 612@7 cents, straight across; 
Omaha paid $7.75@8, and at Ogden 
$7.35@7.50 bought the bulk of feed- 
ers which went to Iowa. Killers paid 
$7.75 for 74-pound throwouts from 
western bands at Chicago, feeders get- 
ting none. Quotably the Chicago mar- 
ket was on an $8(@8.25 basis for choice 
feeders, as orders were available at 
these prices. 

Eastern dressed markets were reas- 
onably stable at $19 to $20 for the 
five per cent of fat lambs going to 
special trade, $17 to $19 taking the 
bulk of desirable carcasses. At the high 
point $22 was paid for specialties; al- 
ways picked lambs were worth $20 at 
New York. Common lamb carcasses 
were slow sale at $14(@15; winter-fed 
Texas yearling carcasses realizing $11 
@15 per hundred and ewe carcasses 
$6@11. These quotations are a fair 
average for the month. 

July opened somewhat auspiciously 
in the lamb market. The first week 
made a $9.60 top and an $8.95 aver- 
age. During the week ending July 16, 
the top went to $9.50 and the average 
to $9.15, but the week ending July 23 
put the top down to $9.10 on one day, 
from which it advanced to $9.45 be- 
fore the close, the week’s average fig- 
uring $9.15. During the final week the 
splurge hereinbefore mentioned occur- 
red, the top going to $9.70 and the 
average to $9.35. All through the 
month the pivotal point was $9, about 
an equal number selling above and be- 
low that line, the big bulk between 
$8.50@9.50. 

Fed yearlings, of which supply car- 
ried a large percentage, sold in a wide 
range of $5.75(@7.75, the bulk, $6 to 
$7.25. Mainly of Texas origin, these 
yearlings gave a good account of them- 
selves in the feed lots, incidentally 
swelling the supply of lamb, every 
pound of the product retailing in that 
guise, Yearlings invariably lose iden- 
tity on reaching the retailer’s block, 
none of it vending as mutton. 

Bulk of the dressed lamb graded 
medium to good. Choice lambs, 38 
pounds or less, wholesaled mainly at 
$18.50@21; 39 to 45 pounds, $18 to 
$20; 46 to 55 pounds, $18.50@19. 
Carcasses grading good, weighing 38 
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Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 
Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 




















July 30,1938 July 23,1938 July 31, 1937 














Week Ended: 

Spring Lambs: 
Choice. ____- $ 9.44 $ 9.12 $11.40 
Good _ 9.08 8.70 10.88 
EC ne em aeetat ate” SP 8.22 7.91 10.02 
Common 7.02 6.76 9.02 

Ewes: 
Good and Choice 3.50 3.33 4.68 
Common and Medium 2.62 2.53 3.28 

NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMP PRICES 

Spring Lamb: 
Choice—38 Ibs. down... $19.40 $17.35 $23.30 
Good—38 Ibs. down. . 18.50 16.85 22.15 
Medium—All weights SS :16.70 15.00 20.62 
Common—All weights = S«5.00 13.55 18.98 








to 55 pounds, wholesaled at $16.50@ 
18.50; medium grades, all weights, $15 
@16.50 and common, $14@14.50. 
Choice yearlings, all weights, whole- 
saled at $11@15. 

Wholesale markets may be erratic, 
but over the retailer’s counters price 
mutations are rare. As chain stores 
are abandoning the demoralizing “‘lead- 
er sale” practice, retail cost changes 
little from day to day. These sales 
were effective in breaking jams when- 
ever product accumulated, but, other 
than as a means of moving stale meat, 
had little to commend them. The qual- 
ity of inferior ovine product clogging 
eastern outlet channels is not generally 
sensed. Much of it goes into the hands 
of renovators who treat it chemically 
to impart’ a wholesome appearance; 
then pass it on to “cheap” trade. 


Late lambing retarded the market- 
ward movement of western lambs this 
year. Natives were held back to harden 
and put on weight, only a continuous 
liberal run out of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky preventing the use of the figure 
10. Missouri was also a delinquent, 
bulk of the spring lambs thereabouts 
being held for August. The Texas run 
tapered off, although the season’s mar- 
keting from that breeding ground will 
be close to that of 1937, which was a 
record. 


July and August constitute a night- 
mare period for sheep buyers. Sitting 
in his Chicago office one day late in 
July a head buyer, operating by tele- 
phone, authorized his myrmidons to 
make purchases at 22 different points, 
embracing Ogden and Denver in the 
West to Baltimore in the East. A large 
percentage of his “buy” was made at 
interior Kentucky and _ Tennessee 
crossroad auction points where single- 
day markets are held each week. But 
for the telephone, buyers at these cen- 
ters would operate up a blind alley; 
Chicago is the pricé-basing point for 
the entire business. Methods differ 
according to locality, some selling on 
grades, some insisting on shrinks and 
others doing business on a _ private 
treaty basis. Speculators are con- 
spicuous, sending their purchases to 
Philadelphia, New York and Balti- 
more. Frequently they strike a high 
market; as frequently they lose money. 
As with poker, the fascination of the 
game lies in the uncertainty of the 
draw. 

All over this territory lamb growing 
is at the expansion stage of the cycle, 
encouraged by government bounty, 
which is what the soil erosion program 
amounts to. Production cost on 4 
farm basis is negligible, the resultant 
revenue representing scant outlay other 
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than care and labor. Winter wheat 
pasture makes inexpensive feed, the 
climate means early lambs and as 
farmers acquire experience under coun- 
ty advisor and other expert tutelage 
the business becomes even more profit- 
able. Introduction of western ewes 
makes for quality; care for condition 
and large lamb percentages. The mid- 
southern lamb grower inhabits a verit- 
able Elysium compared with western 
climatic and feed conditions and, what 
is more, there is no reasonable limit to 
multiplication, the entire Appalachian 
tidewater and Ohio River Valley af- 
fording scope for expansion. Getting 
into lamb raising hereabouts is as 
simple and expeditious as starting an 
apiary or a chicken ranch. Any banker 
will loan a competent farmer sufficient 
money to buy a flock of 50 ewes; two 
crops, wool and lambs, are garnered 
the first year. This celerity and re- 
sultant profit recalls the ingenuity of 
a negro who borrowed a setting hen 
from one woman, a dozen eggs from 
another, returning the hen when the 
chicks were self-reliant and the eggs 
when the pullets began laying. He was 
then in the chicken business without 
investing a picayune. A loan of $500, 
a year’s time and care meanwhile will 
put any southern farmer in the lamb 
business; usually he is there for keeps. 
A scant poundage of the product is 
consumed locally, 95 per cent going to 
the Atlantic seaboard to compete with 
the product of the western flock owner. 


What the lamb market will do this 
side of November is anybody’s guess. 
That there will be an abundance is 
nobody’s secret. Confident prediction 
is made that feeders and fat lambs will 
sell close together as the season works 
along, possibly on a parity, as 6% 
cent lambs on the range mean 8 cents 
at Omaha and Chicago. Few farm 
flock owners are winter feeders; few 
® farm-grown lambs can be put through 
the feed lot. As the farm crop will 
move late and the bulk of it must go 
to the killer in August and September, 
it will be in direct competition with 
westerns and this year natives will 
reach the butcher in the pink of con- 
dition, capable of dressing 48 per cent 
or more. Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, In- 
diana, Minnesota and Wisconsin are 


full of them; local butchers do not 


handle even a modicum of the product . 


and each increase merely congests the 
regular market. Iowa interior packers 
process a large number of local lambs, 
having encouraged farmers to found 
farm flocks, but their output goes into 
regular channels, to the extent of 90 
per cent. Iowa does not consume 
enough lamb to absorb the production 
of one county. Inferior beef, pork, 
veal and poultry are the gastronomic 
standbys of the agrarian and small- 
town meat eater. The populous Mis- 
sissippi River towns do not know how 
lamb tastes. When a butcher carries 
ovine product, it is invariably mutton. 

So far packers have paid scant at- 
tention to winter feeding. Armour is 
credited with acquiring 40,000 head at 
$6.25@6.50. The Holly Sugar Com- 
pany was in the market, but stopped at 
$6. Commercial feeders have been 50 
cents per hundred behind the market 
on the rise as traders stepped out on 
Monday midway in July. They may 
make an overplay, but are apparently 
conscious of the security of their posi- 
tion. Early trades were “low” in 1937; 
this season promises to repeat. 

Breeding stock is in demand. The 
corn belt would take on thousands of 
yearling ewes if they were to be had. 
The Northwest must retain a large 
number of lamb and yearling ewes this 
year, especially as physical conditions 
have improved. Fed ewe lambs have 
been included in contracts for fall de- 
livery on this account. 

Slaughter continues at high tide. 
That of the first six months of 1938, 
under federal inspection, was 8,863,- 
533 head compared with 8,457,265 in 
1937 and 8,016,270 in 1936, figures 
calculated to convince that production 
is at the expansion stage of the cycle. 
This increase of 4 per cent will prob- 
ably be continued the rest of the year. 
In January, 1938, the slaughter de- 
creased 8 per cent, compared with 
1937, but was the largest for the month 
since 1932, with the exception of 1937. 
February’s increase was 8 per cent; 
that of ‘March, 9 per cent and a record 
for the month. April slaughter exceed- 
ed that of April, 1937, by 7 per cent. 
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and May showed a gain of 13 per cent, 
a record for the month, with the ex- 
ception of 1935. In June slaughter 
gained 4 per cent compared with 1937. 
Present prospects are for continuance 
of heavy slaughter through September 
to November. 
J. E. Poole 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for 29 days this month 
were 69,363, compared with 62,- 
813 for all of June and 59,101 for July 
a year ago. Supplies from the West 
were very light, only 12,669 being re- 
ceived from Idaho and Oregon, and 
8,170 came from Texas. Balance of 
the supply came from native territory. 
The lamb market was up and down 
and closed steady with a month ago. 
The top on natives ranged from $8.25 
to $9.25, and westerns sold from $9 
down, with $9 as a quotable top on 
both classes at the extreme close. 
Practically no feeders were offered the 
entire month. The market for aged 
sheep shows a slight gain in prices over 
a month ago. Best fat ewes to killers 
sold at $3.50 on late days, with young- 
er stock going as high as $5@5.50 for 
breeding purposes. Fed yearlings in 
load lots sold late at $6.25@6.75, with 
odd lots of natives $6@6.50. Old 
wethers sold $4@4.25 and twos $5@ 
5.25. 
H. H. Madden 


Ogden 


EATURES developing in July of 

note were the delay in heavy ship- 
ping activities throughout most of the 
month and the heavy receipts during 
the last week, widening of the feeder 
outlet, and the development of a strong 
ewe market. Owing to excellent range 
conditions many growers withheld ship- 
ments during the first half of July to 
attain more weight, which resulted in 
heavier lambs of choice quality, many 
shipments having attained an average 
of from 90 to 100 pounds. Five loads 
shipped from Mountain Home, Idaho, 
selling on July 28, averaged 100 
pounds. A previous shipment by the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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With the 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 


What the Sheep Industry 
Means to Utah 


NE July morning I stood on the 

topmost peak of Mount Nebo and 
waited for the dawn. As it grew lighter 
the horizon of our great western desert 
pushed farther and farther until I was 
overwhelmed with its vast expanse. To 
use Lord Byron’s words it looked: 
“Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, 
lifeless, a lump of death, a chaos of 
hard clay.” Then the thought came to 
me. From this desolation comes the 
sustenance, for eight or nine months 
of the year, of one of Utah’s largest in- 
dustries. I cannot resist the temptation 
to give the description of a friend who 
flew from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles 
to Mexico City and thence over the 
jungle to Merida, Yucatan. She said 
the deserts of Utah and Nevada, in 
comparison to other routes, looked 
like the parched homes of some pre- 
historic monster. 

Much of the actual information and 
figures are taken from President 
Jorgensen’s speech of two years ago 
and from data tabulated by Utah 
Planning Office, National Resources 
Board. 


Here is a bit of history of the sheep 
industry which could almost go in the 
“Believe It or Not” column. In the 
eighties, the State of Utah, seeking new 
industries and feeling that the sheep 
industry was of much importance, ex- 
empted sheep from taxes and the ranges 
were used without cost to build up and 
encourage the industry. In contrast, the 
sheep industry is now contributing 
through taxes a larger proportion of the 
taxes according to its value than any 
other industry. The tax on the sheep 
alone, according to their valuation, is 
about fair, but these same sheep must 
also pay the taxes on the range on which 
they feed, and these taxes are on very 


much inflated valuations from the 
standpoint of revenue produced. 
Efforts have been made to adjust these 
with the State Tax Commission, so far, 
to no avail. So it would seem the only 
way to get a just tax is to develop a 
breed of sheep that we can hang up in 
a tree for a good part of the year and 
yet have it come out fat for the market 
with a good fleece of wool. 

Now down to the dollars and cents 
that this industry gives our state. 

Year 1930—$18,081,582 came from 
sheep and wool which is 28 per cent of 
the total agricultural income. 


Unfortunately this important in- 
dustry dwindled 33.9 per cent in sheep, 
40.4 per cent in lamb population and 
43.8 per cent in wool. The number of 
sheep will now be regulated by the 
terms of the Soil Conservation and the 
Taylor Grazing acts. 

This industry gives work to many 
outside, as well as inside, the operator’s 
family. These wages are quickly 
distributed in one’s own community. 
While city and school officials are 
scratching their heads to think of where 
to get funds for summer recreation, 
which sometimes seems to be only time 


killing amusements, the boys of op-: 


erators’ families are getting actual 
experience with the realities of nature 
and fundamentals in life. 

Do you feel, with me, that we might 
polish up the prestige by our respect 
for our sheepherder and pride in our 
business? 

The sheepherder is likely to be the 
“hick” in the funnies, the movies, the 
lecture tour, or any conversation. Who 
have been the tenders of flocks? Abel 
who was slain by his brother Cain, 
David who was chosen from his three 





Material for this page should be 
sent to Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Press 
Correspondent, Fruitland, Utah. 











older brothers to be the armor bearer 
of King Saul. The shepherds were 
among the first to see the star which 
heralded the birth of Christ. Who js 
your herder and ours? He may not be 
swankily dressed but he is probably a 
good family man, for his family draws 
his money; he may not use flowery 
language; he may drink a little while 
in town, but while on the job he stays 
pretty much alone day after day; he 
is honest, trustworthy, a loyal friend 
and an untiring worker and watcher, 
He also often has to cook his own meals, 
make his own bed, etc. He has in his 
trust, both day and night, money invest- 
ed from $10,000 to $25,000, so he is 
far from the man who is content to sit 
down on relief. 

We are all watching this free trade 
policy of to-day and, right now, this 
reciprocal treaty with Great Britain 
because wools in finished and partially 
finished fabrics may be included and 
would undoubtedly give the industry a 
staggering blow. Foreign countries buy 
from us only what they have to have 
and we buy from foreign countries 
what we must have, unless the price is 
lower. A man or a country is not of 
my own heart if they feel that being 
a good neighbor is as we might say 
giving red flannel petticoats to the 


women on the equator while letting 


their own children freeze. 

In spite of the desolation, the desert 
has a lure with its broad expanse, its 
smell of sagebrush, its spotted antelope 
and mirages. 

Now for the silver lining. We have 
our summer ranges of cool evenings, 
wooded slopes, grassy flats, myriads o! 
flowers, as the sego lily, columbine, 
blue gentian, wild rose, larkspur ané 
many others. So here’s hats off to the 
lowly sheep that nibbles the scanly 
growth and brings necessities and mally 


comforts to thousands of the folk of 
our state. This business is a part 0! § 
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us, for it has cost us the sweat of our 
brows and the effort of our brains, and 
in spite of the ups and downs of prices, 
mostly downs, we are still in the busi- 
ness, still hoping and still fighting to 
keep mother nature and our govern- 
ment economic system from selling us 
down the river. 

Cedar City, Utah Mrs. Kumen L. Jones 





Grant County, Oregon 
Meeting 


HE Grant County Wool Growers 

Auxiliary was very delightfully 
entertained at the home of Mrs. Oral 
Laughlin on Mountain Creek, Satur- 
day, June 25. Mrs. Laughlin was as- 
sisted by her daughters, Mrs. Mary 
Ann Miller of Fossil and Mrs. Lydia 


Mascall of Dayville. Representatives 
from each section of the county attend- 
ed, there being upwards of seventy 
present, including a number of guests. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the President, Mrs. R. T. McHaley. 
Following a piano solo by Legnard 
Mascall, a talk on the 4-H Summer 
School at the Oregon State College was 
given by Idelle Sullens. Miss Sullens 
attended the summer school on a schol- 
arship offered by the Auxiliary for 4-H 
Club. work in lamb cooking demon- 
strations. She gave a very clear picture 
of the activities of the school and as- 
surance that the organization was help- 
ing the industry as well as the 4-H 
Club work by giving these scholarships. 
Mrs. R. I. Thompson of Heppner, state 
president, then addressed the meeting 
in a very interesting manner, review- 
ing the work of the Auxiliary in the 
past and outlining plans for future ac- 
tivities. The program also included two 
piano numbers by Mary Ann Miller 
and a burlesque of a women’s club 
meeting by the Prairie City Unit. 

The picnic committee announced 
that the annual wool growers’ picnic 
would be held July 17 at the Wickiup 
Picnic grounds. 

Mrs. Herman Oliver, Cor. Secretary 








PUREBRED HAMPSHIRE and 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE 
CROSSBRED RAMS 
FOR SALE 


} 
, 
, 
j 
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{ IN LOTS TO SUIT 
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Write or wire 


EUGENE F. HUBBARD 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 





The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 
Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 


list on request. 











WRITE 








DeLuxe 
and 
Standard 
Camps. 
Bow 
Slats & 
Covers 


Trailers 
Stoves 
Bed 
Springs 
and 
Mattress 


LET US REPAIR YOUR OLD CAMPS 


OTTO O. OBLAD 


132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Utah 
Can ship to any point on railroad 


American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 











THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 23-24 
North Salt Lake, Utah 

















See Our Consignment 








Suffolk and Hampshire Yearling Rams 


150 Registered Suffolk Ewes also for Sale. 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 


Junction City, Oregon 


at the National Ram Sale. 














HAMPSHIRES 











We invite your critical 


Our Offerings at the 1938 


National Ram Sale include: 


No. 151, a 2-year-old ram—the top year- 
ling Hampshire ram at the following 
shows: 

Bear Lake County Fair, Idaho, Twin 

Falls, Pocatello and Blackfoot, Utah 

State Fair and Ogden Livestock Show. 


No. 168, our top ram lamb in 1937. 
Pen of five registered rams. 


inspection of these entries. 


Matthews Bros. 


OVID, IDAHO 




































LINCOLN AND LINCOLN- 
RAMBOUILLET CROSSBRED 
RAMS 


Entries in 1938 National Ram 
Sale Include: 


TWO SINGLE LINCOLN 
STUD RAMS 


ONE PEN OF FIVE LINCOLN- 
RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 


Mark B. Hanson 


Spanish Fork, Utah 
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The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 366,000 Rambouillets Now 


on Record 
Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 








try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 
President 

J. W. Owens Ozona, Texas 
Vice-President 

John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln............Marysville, Ohio 





Directors 
W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohiv 
| Eg Crawford,Nebr. 
D. T. Jones San Angelo, Texas 
W. S. Hansen Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King... ..Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard... .. Woodland, Calif. 


For teens Fy ‘the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & H d’s Sheep $2.00 
Hultz & Hill’ s Range Sheep and Wool....... 8.00 
pson’s Range and Pasture 

















Management 4.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture. 
Sampson’s Native American 

Forage Plants 5.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding................. 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 

For Sale By 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 33) 


same grower, shipped from Barber 
Junction, Idaho, also averaged 100 
pounds. 

Feeders found a ready outlet during 
July at prices ranging from $6 to $7.65 
for heavier kinds, most of them going 
to Iowa for fattening. Feeder ship- 
ments moving through the yards were 
destined for Kentucky, Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Illinois and Minnesota 
points. The indications of plentiful 
corn and feed crop supplies in the Mid- 
dle West bid fair to result in heavy 
feeding operations there, Present 
ratios between feed costs and feeder 
livestock should result in many farm- 
ers’ relying on feeding operations to 
provide a cash outlet for their crops. 

During July a strong demand for 
ewes developed on the West Coast, 
which resulted in many carloads mov- 
ing to California, especially to the 
southern part of that state. Prices paid 
for this type were strong, in, sympathy 
with the demand. 

Prices were about the same at the 
close of July as at the beginning, open- 
ing at $8.50 for choice kinds and clos- 
ing out at $8.35. From the opening of- 
ferings the market had climbed to $9 
at the end of the first week, but slump- 
ed to $8.35 by the middle of the month, 
dropped as far as $8 during the fol- 
lowing few marketing days, but quickly 
regained its feet, going up to $8.75 just 
before the close. Feeders were as 
quoted above, remaining more or less 
steady. Ewes were bringing from $3.25 
to $4 on the choice kinds throughout 
the month, the majority selling around 
$3.50. 

Idaho led in receipts, 175,368 ori- 
ginating from this state. Oregon had 
65,513; Nevada, 3,625; California, 
5,674, and Utah 2,894. Interior Iowa 
and eastern packers purchased 37,315 
lambs during the month, and approxi- 
mately 3,000 ewes moved to the West 
Coast for slaughter, 

For the first seven months this year 
112,743 lambs have been purchased for 
movement to interior and Atlantic Coast 
packers, a little less than a year ago 
when 127,249 went to those points for 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo, 








The National Wool Grower 














CORRIEDALE RANGE RAMS 


You will want good active rams 
with your range flock. 


Watch for Naegle’s Entry of Yearlings in 
the National Ram Sale. 


Bred and Fed for Service. 


M. C. NAEGLE, Cornish, Utah 








American Corriedale Association 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25¢ 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres., Herhert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., ms L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; Direetor, 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. ; Secretary-Treasur. 
er, Fredric 8. Hultz, 1007 


Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 

B, F. Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol- 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon ; Stanley Smith, Dubois, 
I H. Dz. Mitchell, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Seward Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; Carl A, 
Henkel, Mason City, Iowa; M. H. Karker, Bar- 
rington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota. For booklet, address the secretary, 
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CORRIEDALES 
The Dual-Purpose Breed 


On the hooks, they give a delicious qual- 
ity, high dressing, heavy loined Carcass. 
In the bag, a heavy weight, light shrink- 
ing, long stapled, premium priced Fleece. 


FOR aay — 
ORRIEDALE 


Write for new booklet and list of breeders. 


National Corriedale Sheep Assn. 
F. J. MOLINE, Sec’y. 
Record Bldg., U. S.°Yards, Chicago, Ill 








ROMELDALE RAMS 


The sheep that produces quality 
lambs and high grading wool. 
Romeldales bred to Rambouillet or 
Merino ewes produce a blend of 
high grade wool and an improved 
ewe for wool and lamb production. 
The right kind of ewe lambs are 
bringing the grower more cash re- 
turns than mutton lambs. 


A. T. SPENCER 
& SONS 


Gerber, Tehama Co., California 































Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers 
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slaughter. Feeder shipments for the 
sveen months’ period are 3,903 head in 
advance of those made during the same 
period last year, 67,118 head having 
been shipped to date compared with 
63,215 one year ago. The majority of 
these feeders have gone into Nebraska, 
with Iowa in second place. California 
Colorado, Indiana, Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Wyoming have all received 
about equal portions of this class. 


D. F. Estes 


Denver 


NCREASED runs of range lambs 

from western territory, especially 
from Idaho, did not influence buyers 
to any great extent at the Denver 
sheep market during July and in spite 
of considerable fluctuation in values, 
the general trade throughout enjoyed a 
healthy tone. Orders at Denver held 
up well and practically all the desir- 
able lambs available at this market 
during the month were absorbed in 
good shape. The market at the close 
of July on fat range lambs was con- 
sidered 25 to 50 cents lower with a 
month ago. Feeder lambs in rather 
light supply during early July showed 
an increase in receipts later on, but 
there were plenty of buyers to take 
hold of these arrivals and competition 
proved rather urgent throughout. The 
market ruled 25 to 50 cents or more 
higher on this class. Slaughter ewes 
were from 15 to 25 cents lower. 

The current arrivals totaled 196,456 
head as compared with 134,982 head 
during June and 196,336 head during 
July of 1938. Although Idaho lambs 
made up the greater portion of the cur- 
rent July offering at Denver, other 
western states were fairly well repre- 
sented, numerous loads of Oregon 
lambs as well as some loads of Nevadas 
and Utahs arriving. The first rail 
shipments of Colorado spring lambs 
also were in the receipts for the month. 

At the outset of July, a load of Colo- 
tado spring lambs, the first of the sea- 
son, made $9.20. Top on western lambs 
during this week was $9.15, paid for 
choice Idahos, The week’s bulk of 
western rangers sold from $8.40 to 
$9.10. Some medium quality | carlots 
sold from $7.75 to $8.35. The next 





POLO RANCH: Corriedales - Hampshires - Rambouillets 


All Range Yearlings for 1938 trade Sold. 
Nothing but Stud Rams left in all three breeds. 


Will have a few hundred large early Ram Lambs in Hampshires and Corrie- 
dales fit for full service by September. Can supply a limited number of 
Hampshire Ewes for fall delivery. 


DISPERSAL OF RAMBOUILLET FLOCK —--—~ 


Owing to the difficulty of running three breeds of registered sheep, Mrs. 
Moncreiffe is selling her entire flock of registered Rambouillets, including 
show sheep: 450 ewes, including ewe lambs 
Also, if desired, 
6 stud rams, 60 yearlings, and 120 ram lambs. 


PRICED RIGHT: One of the Outstanding Rambouillet flocks of the country 
--- AT @ BARGAIN. 











The Exceptional Type and Breeding of Polo Ranch Sheep is evidenced by their 
record at the Pacific and Chicago Internationals and other major shows for 
many years past. 


See our Consignment at the National Ram Sale. 
MALCOLM MONCREIFFE, Prop. JOE GLIGOREA, Mgr. 
BIG HORN, WYOMING 








Ephraim Progressive Rambouillet Breeders 
“MODERN RAMBOUILLETS" 


We invite you to carefully inspect our 1938 National Ram Sale entries 


BREEDERS: 
GEORGE A. JORGENSEN & SON 
S. E. CHRISTENSEN & SONS 
NIELSON BROS. SHEEP CO. 
F. R. CHRISTENSEN & SONS 
GEO. L. BEAL & SONS 




















WOOL-LAMB 


You Increase 
Both When You Use 


MADSEN 


ae REGISTERED 
“Undefeated "Chimglea” RAM BOU I LLETS 


FOR SALE 


Outstanding Yearling Studs, the Best Money Can Buy. 
Good Range Rams. 
1 to 500 Young Registered Breeding Ewes for sale or lease to right party. 


Delivery Any Time - Reasonable Prices - Single or Car Lots 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


PHONE 174 MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers 























W. S. HANSEN 


Collinston, Uiah 


RAMBOUILLETS 





“Meet the Missus”’ 


1938 Stock All Consigned to Sales. 
We will have our usual entries at the National Ram Sale. 




















MERINO SHEEP 
PURE BRED RAMBOUILLETS Excel all breeds in wool production 


Five Top Yearling Rams For Sale and hardiness 
+ Write for Beoklet and List of Breeders 
Branch Agricultural College THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
Cedar City, Utah MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Will Show at National Ram Sale eowne te eatO ay 























Our Corriedale Yearling Stud Ram Sold 
at the 1937 National Ram Sale to Phil- 
mont Ranch of Cimarron, New Mexico, 
for $500. 





See Our Rams at the Salt Lake, Casper 
(Wyo.) and New Mexico (Albuquerque) 
Ram Sales. 


We offer for the 1938 Trade 


1500 Rambouillet and 
Corriedale Rams 


Priced to Suit the Times 
Also Ewes of Both Breeds 








SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 


KING BROS. COMPANY 


Breeders of 
RAMBOUILLET AND CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 

















Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers 
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week saw two loads of strictly choice I — 
San Luis Valley, Colorado, lambs 
bring $9.50. Some other Colorados 
during this period made $9.15 to $9.25 
Range lambs again reached $9.15, with 
the bulk of westerns from $8.60 ty 
$9.15, Idahos bringing the outside 
price. Nevadas and Oregons sold from 
$8.90 to $9. Some medium quality FR] si 
loads brought $7.50 to $8. Mid-July FR} ™ 
saw top Colorados stop at $9 and others ; Ei 
at $8.80 to $8.85. No western lambs & 
sold above $8.60, while majority of the 
good to choice Idaho and Oregon of. BP} 4 
ferings went at $8 to $8.50 with several & 
carlots of less attractive receipts to 
killers from $7.25 to $7.50. The clos. & 
ing week of July saw a strictly choice 
load of Colorado spring lambs sell at J 
$9.45 and some odd loads and a deck By 
from $9.15 to $9.25. Idaho range 
lambs during this week made $9.15 
Many of the numerous carlots of Ida. 
hos and Oregons were taken at $8.50 
to $9.10. A few other lower quality 
loads brought $7.15 to $8.35. 
Truck lots of native fat lambs early 
in July were selling from $8.25 to $9, 
with the closing top on natives resting 
at $9.25 and the bulk of sales from $8 
to $9.25. Medium to common trucked 
in fat spring lambs were sold from 
$6.50 to $7.75. Yearlings were very 
scarce throughout July and limited to : 
small packages of truck-ins. These 
sold mostly in a range of $5 to $6.40. 
In the later rounds very few went [§ 


ee 














above $6, with occasional sales at $6.10 [7 a 
and higher. é : a 
Aged wethers were sold from $3 to F Vi 
$4. || sex 
Early in July only scattered loads || », 


of feeder lambs were offered; these 
brought $7.20 to $7.25. Few othe |} ,, 
feeders appeared on the market until Pe 
after mid-July and quite a few loa == 
up to the close of the month were |) jum 











taken from $7 to $7.65, several loads it 
selling late at the outside price. Some 
plainer carlots sold down to $7.10. A Pose 


scattering of trucked-in feeders brought 








$5.25 to $5.85. Bh cic 
Fat ewes were selling early, mostly (ijt ™ 

in a range of $2 to $3, including sev- | ; 

eral decks at $2.40 to $2.60. However, @ 

near the end of July the top on slaugl - 





ter ewes was boosted to $3.15, with the J 
bulk of sales from $2.50 to $3. Fie : 
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 SUFFOLKS 


Your Inspection of my Initial 
Consignment to the 
National Ram Sale 

is Invited. 


It consists of: 
ONE STUD RAM 
Sired by our Imported Ram, A1149R, 
bred by the Earl of Ellesmere, Cam- 
bridge, England, and out of an Inver 
Ewe, 19645. 
ONE PEN OF FIVE 
REGISTERED RAMS 
All My Rams have been run under 
Range Conditions and are ready 
for Service. 


MARIAN MOORE COBLE 


Winters, California 








THOMAS & PATRICK 
SUFFOLKS 


We are offering in this year’s 
National Ram Sale 
Three Good Stad Ram Lambs 


You will find them well built, heavy boned, 
and a good Suffolk type. 

On June 28 at 114 days’ average age, they 
weighed 140 Ibs. 

Our foundation, flock is composed of imported 
Canadian ewes. 

Our sires have come from Canadian breeders 
who have been importing their sires and dams 
from England. 


R. E. THOMAS 


R.F.D., HEBER CITY, UTAH 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


. MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age, 


President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 

Vige-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 

Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors — R. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Ete., Address the Secretary. 
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HAVE YOU ANY SPARE MONEY? 


Maybe that’s the normal condition of your 
finances—spare. In that case you are not a 
suecessful SHROPSHIRE sheep breeder. 

Your lambs do not bring “better than the top 
price” when you market them. Would you like 
to have a free copy of “Shropshires, Why’? 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


P. A. Anderson, Pres, J. M. Wade, Secy.-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 









quently low-grade slaughter ewes were 
sold from $1.50 to $2. Breeder ewes 
were fairly numerous during late July, 
one load of 113-pound ewes brought 


$3.35. Yearlings and two-year-old 
breeding ewes in small lots were taken 
from $4.50 to $5.75 and older breeders 
from $3.25 to $4. 

W. N. Fulton 


Omaha 


oe lamb prices fluctuated 
mostly within a 50@75 cent 
range during the month of July and in 
the final session of the period under 
review, July 27, a new top for the 
month was scored; a top the highest 
since early in June. The general mar- 
ket, however, was unevenly steady with 
the June close. 

Prices on good to choice lambs tend- 
ed to hover around $8.75@9 and at 
only one time did the market break 
below these levels. Top for the month 
to date was scored in the final session 
when several loads of choice lambs 
found a ready outlet to all interests at 
$9.35. Compared with a year ago, 
lamb prices were around $2 lower dur- 
ing the month. 

Receipts for the month were light 
and promised to be the smallest for 
the month of July since 1909. Range 
offerings formed the bulk of the sup- 
plies as a usual thing, and the quality 
was generally subject to a considerable 
degree of variation. During some pe- 
riods choice lambs were the rule while 
at other times they were completely 
lacking. Native lambs continued to 
come in fairly liberal numbers and, 
with the offerings of local feeders, help- 
ed augment the modest range supply. 


General business conditions seem to 
be perking up some during recent 
weeks and the substantial improve- 
ments reported in consumers’ goods in- 
dustries will be followed, it is hoped, 
by comparable improvement in the 
heavy industries. Recent gains in the 
stock market have been generally held, 
which is another hopeful sign that busi- 
ness is on the up-grade. 

More apropos, perhaps, are the con- 
tinued advances made in the prices of 
wool. Late reports from Boston have 

(Continued on page 51) 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 
SUPPLY FARM 


Strathmore - Alberta 


OFFERS TO AMERICAN SHEEP 
BREEDERS AT NATIONAL RAM 
SALE RAMS FROM OUR OWN 
BREEDING AND IMPORTED 
BLOOD LINES 


SUFFOLKS 


1 Pen 20 Yearling Rams 
1 Pen 5 Yearling Stud Rams 
3 Single Stud Rams 
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HAMPSHIRES 
1 Single Stud Ram 
J. Stephen J. McCulloch 
Shepherd Supt. of Agr. & 
Strathmore, Animal Industry 
Alberta Calgary, Alta. 
hie 


SUFFOLKS 


My entries in the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Consist of: 

2 Ram Lambs 


Sired by Fine Canadian Ram pur- 
chased at the National Ram Sale, and 
weighing 150 pounds each on July 25. 
| pen of 5 Registered Rams 
| pen of 7 Yearlings, 
Eligible for Registration. 


Your Inspection of These Offerings 
is Invited. 


GEORGE B. MANN 
Woods Cross, Utah 








SUFFOLKS 


The World Renowned Breed 
For Early Fat Lambs—Mature Early 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes 
are heavy milkers and the lambs grow 
very rapidly, being easy feeders. Ex- 
cellent for crossbreeding. 


For literature and list of breeders, write 
National Suffolk Sheep Assn. 
F. J. MOLINE, Sec’y. 

Record Bldg., U. S. Yards, Chicago, IIL 





The National Ram Sale, August 23-24, 
1938, Union Stock Yards, North Salt 
Lake, Utah. 
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The U. S. Senate Committee Hearings 


On Wool Marketing. 


(Continued from page 18) 


by converting this consignment into a pur- 
chase, realized an additional profit amount- 
ing to $1,174.36 without involving any 
risk whatever, and without additional ex- 
penditure. This was at the rate of 1.45 
cents per pound. This additional net profit 
is equal to four and a half times the net 
profit which, according to Draper & Com- 
pany’s careful estimate, is to be derived 
from the efficient handling of consign- 
ments in the normal manner. That is, 
dividing this figure by .32 cents as has 
been presented before. 

The profit realized from converting this 
consignment into a purchase was derived, to 
a large extent, from the gains in weights 
and the tag discounts. This is made clear 
by the following, leaving out some of the 
details given: 

Pounds sold 81,126. Invoice weights 
79,149. Total gain in weight 1,977 pounds. 

I misspoke myself slightly. They paid 
for that poundage minus 797 pounds, dis- 
count for tags at 1 per cent, leaving total 
not paid for as such of 2,769 pounds. 

From the sale of the above 81,126 pounds 
of wool Draper & Company, Inc., secured 
an average price of 26.4 cents per pound. 
Applying this average price to the above 
poundages, the following values are obtained: 

$521.93 being value of gains in weight. 
The value of discounts for tags is $209.09. 
The discount for tags is a percentage of 1 
per cent. So it does not mean actual 
poundage. There is a total of $731.02. 

I made a comparison for the actual tags 
in the lot. I do not think it is important. 

Senator Frazier. The producer was not 
only robbed on the price of his wool, but 
on the weight of it and the grade of it? 

Mr. Haskell. It was not graded, Senator. 
It was original bag wool. 

Senator Frazier. It was sold without 


grade? 
Mr. Haskell. Yes. 
Senator Frazier. The producer was 


robbed on the weight and on the price 
without its being graded? 

Mr. Haskell. He was paid on the basis 
of the western weights, which he probably 
knew, and which were no doubt the cor- 
rect weights, but they were not the pounds 
actually sold. They were less than the 
pounds sold by the consignor. 

The Chairman. The practical result is 
that Draper & Company collected and held 
the full sale price of that excess in weight? 

Mr. Haskell. Exactly. Not all of this 
was profit. I have shown here just what 
that amounts to. 

The Chairman. 
deduction? 


Mr. Haskell. 


Is that a standard tag 


No,sir; there are ‘some 





variations. In California and one or two 
other places it is 1!/2 per cent, generally 
speaking. One per cent applies to most 
of the other territory states. 

The Chairman. One per cent is not an 
excessive discount for tags? 

Mr. Haskell. No. That is the customary 
discount and it applies to purchase wool. 
As a matter of fact, the tag discount is 
a practice which the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association has been complaining about 
for a number of years. 

Senator Hatch. I do not want to divert 
you from a particular case, but I under- 
stand your opening remarks to be that 
this business of a house taking advantage 
of the increased weight is a general prac- 
tice. Is that correct? 

Mr. Haskell. No, Senator. I would not 
call that a general practice. I am not sure 
that I understand your question as you 
intend it. There is this increased weight 
of consignments taken into account. I 
think that covers your question. But I 
will say, first of all, there are wool houses 
which do not take consigned wool into 
account. 

The Chairman. I think that Senator 
Hatch’s inquiry is this. The western wools 
increase in weight due to moisture condi- 
tions. Is it the custom with all the houses, 
or what per cent of the houses, to only 
report to the consignor his dry weight or 
his wet weight; and what per cent do the 
consignees take to themselves from the in- 
crease in weight? 

Mr. Haskell. We know of only one or 
two houses that admit that they make a 
practice of keeping these increased weights. 
Their defense, of course, is that they bal- 
ance up, and the losses on certain ones off- 
set gains on others. 

The Chairman. There are houses, then, 
that make returns to the grower upon the 
actual weight of the wool when it is sold? 

Mr. Haskell. Oh, yes, sir; 4 great ma- 
jority of them do. 

Senator Hatch. The great majority do 
that? 

Mr. Haskell. Yes, sir. They give the 
actual sales weight; and I would say that 
Draper & Company, in their consignments 
handled in a normal manner, do return the 
actual sales weight. Technically there is 
an exception, perhaps, in the poundage 
shown on their account sales. That is 
merely an accounting matter. They return 
all the dollars for the purpose of saving 
calculations—I am speaking now of credit 
sales. The account sales does not state the 
total poundage, but the total dollars are 
returned. 

Mr. DeMott will discuss that matter 
later, if there is time, on the subject of 
consignment contracts. 





The National Wool Grower 


To return to the notes, Mr. Chairman 
which I misplaced before, I picked out here 
somewhat at random, four lots taken from 
this large compilation of consignments taken 
into account, four lots which were trans. 
ferred after the date of sale. 

The first lot was originally lot 50114 
which was changed to 24963. The date of 
transfer is shown by the consignment card 
September 29, 1933. The same card shows 
the date of sale as September 11, 1933, 
18 days prior. 

If I may correct the statement I made 
farther back—I was confusing the date of 
a sale in connection with this sale to the 
Botany Worsted Mills. That was not con- 
firmed on August 25. That was an error, 
I do not recall at present. I can verify 
what date it was. 

But, now, to return to this lot in ques- 
tion. This lot was applied to a sale which 
was confirmed on August 25. In other 
words, dpproximately two and a half weeks 
prior to the date of the sale. The pounds 
sold were 15,672. The invoice weights 
were 15,567, a gain in weight of 105 
pounds. The price paid the consignor, 
f.o.b. Boston, before deductions, was 28 
cents a pound. The sales price was 31!/ 
cents. Or, expressed in dollars, Draper & 
Company received $4,882.50 and paid the 
consignor on the basis of f.o.b Boston, 
$4,358.76. That represented a gross profit 
of $523.74. Two cents commission on that 
sale would have been $315.44. 

I have another lot that was transferred 
on the same date, September 29, 1933. It 
was sold September 11, 1933. It involved 
8,504 pounds sold. The consignor f.ob. 
Boston was paid 27!/, cents, at that rate, 
and the sales price was 30 cents. 

Another lot. The date of transfer the 
same. The dates of sale were September | 
and October 10. In other words, part of 
this lot was sold prior to the date of trans- 
fer, but not all of it. This involved 4,842 
pounds sold. The price paid the consignor 
f.o.b. Boston was 28 cents. The sales 
price was 3114 cents. The dollars received 
by Draper & Company f.o.b. Boston 
amounted to $1,525.23. The consignor was 
paid on the basis of f.o.b. Boston $1,299.76, 
leaving a gross profit of $225.47 as com- 
pared with a commission which would have 
been $92.84. 

Senator Frazier. Did they get a com- 
mission on top of this profit? 

Mr. Haskell. That is not clear, Senator. 
Probably not. We did not find an account 
sale. 

Another lot—a small lot—was trans- 
ferred on September 29 and sold on October 
1. On October 10 there were 2,908 pounds 
sold, showing a gain of 7,200 pounds. The 
price paid on a sale f.o.b. Boston was 28 


cents, and the sale price was 32! cents 7 


The total dollars show that the gross profit 
to Draper minus their selling expenses 


was considerably in excess of the commis- [J 


sion. 


Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. DeMott 7 
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sent the details of a case which shows 
clearly that the consignor had no knowledge 
that his wool had been purchased by the 
consignee. 

The Chairman. 
proceed, Mr. DeMott. 


to pre 


Very well. You may 


Statement of Henry V. DeMott, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 


Mr. DeMott. The case which I desire 
to discuss is one concerning a dealer con- 
signor and not a grower consignor, but the 
same underlying principle exists. 

On November 23, 1934, Draper and 
Company, Inc., took on a consignment 
from T. J. Brown, of Topeka, Kansas, con- 
sisting of 12 lots of wool totaling 44,899 
pounds, invoice weight. The consignments 
were obtained through the efforts of Draper 
and Company’s local agent of South St. 
Joseph, Missouri. No advance w&s made 
on the wool at the time of consignment, 
and it was understood that none would 
be asked for later. 

These twelve lots of wool were recorded 
on Draper and Company’s record cards as 
consignments in the usual manner. On 
December 18, 1934, Draper and Company 
wrote to Mr. Brown as follows: 

“The wool that you shipped us on con- 
signment has arrived * * *.” 

The subsequent correspondence fails to 
show that this relationship of principal and 
agent was ever modified or superseded. 

From the records of Draper and Company, 

Inc., it appears that these various lots of 
wool were originally graded in the field by 
their agent and were transferred to the 
stock wool accounts of the firm at or 
about the actual time of sale to outside 
parties. No evidence was found to in any 
wise establish the fact that Mr. Brown was 
advised that any portion of these wools had 
been purchased by Draper and Company, 
Inc., for their own account, or that the 
consignor entertained any doubts that the 
consignments were being handled by his 
agent in other than the regular manner. 
_ In the great majority of the lots involved 
in this series of transactions, it is not appar: 
ent that any payment was made to Mr. T. J 
Brown prior to the actual selling date of 
the wool to Draper and Company, Inc. In 
other words, in these instances the sale by 
Draper and Company, Inc., to outside par- 
ties had been consummated previous to the 
payment of the alleged proceeds to Mr. 
Brown. 

In the correspondence covering remit- 
tances made by Draper and Company, Inc., 
to Mr. T. J. Brown reference is repeatedly 
made to “the wool we have sold for you.” 
The prices at which remittances were made 
to this consignor were those assigned by 
Draper and Company, Inc., and do not 
coincide with the actual Boston sales price 
realized, 

The computations set up in an‘ accom- 
panying table disclose that Draper and 








©Ohe 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


—_——— 
Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath...............:0 2.50 and up 








While stopping in Salt Lake City you will 

find a most cordial welcome, unobtrusive 

service and cuisine par excellence awaiting 
you at the 


Rotisserie 
Inn 


Italian and French 
Restaurant 


3283 SOUTH MAIN 
C.Rinetti and F. Capitolo, 


ps. 
Table d’Hote A la Carte 




















KSL 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


HANKS the Wool Growers of 


western America for a rich share 


of their listening time. 














Wool Growers 
Make the - - - 


WILSON HOTEL 


Your Headquarters While 
Attending the 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Most Centrally Located Hotel in 
Salt Lake City 
Medium Priced - Completely Renovated 
FRANK E. ROBERTS, Manager 








Welcome Wool Growers 


For fine foods, eat at 


JOE VINCENT’S 
CAFE AND RECREATION 
ROOM 
Open Day and Night 


48 East Second South Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











CULLEN HOTEL 


Your Friends Will Be Here During 
NATIONAL RAM SALE, AUGUST 23-24 


COFFEE SHOP 


Sensible Prices 


Free bus will convey you from Hotel to Stockyards, 
morning, noon and night. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





Please: mention THE: NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers 




















Food W) and I 


DRIED MOLASSES BEET PULP 
For Results 


@ OU and I Dried Molasses Beet Pulp cuts your feed- 
ing costs by balancing the ration and by aiding digestion 
of other feeds. 


@ Its bulk, palatability, succulence and high food 
value means no “off-feed” days, perfect condition and 
lower mortality rates. 


@ It is easy to feed and easy to keep .. . does not 
deteriorate. 


See Your Feed Dealer 


UTAH - IDAHO SUGAR COMPANY 


It Pays To Use Our Products 

















FOR SALE 


Ideal 10,000 Acre Stock Ranch 


Fully Improved 

Ample Water 

Near Paved Highway 

Part Mountain Pasture 

Part Irrigated Bottom Land 


MUST SELL TO SETTLE ESTATE 


Write Box J 
CASCADE, MONTANA 


SHEEP OUTFIT FOR SALE 
3600 EWES 


Permit for 3 summer ranges. 
20,000 acres winter range, fenced, 
to be sold and some leased. 


Fully Equipped 


Owned and operated by my husband, 
Ramon Escure, deceased, for past 25 
years. 








TERMS: 


MRS. R. ESCURE 


Quincy, Washington 


CASH ONLY 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 23-24 
North Salt Lake 

















GOOD STOCK RANCH 


For Sale 


1920 acres, of which 70 acres are in alfalfa fenced and cross- 
fenced. 5 room house, barn, 4 sheds, telephone, county 
road. Mail service; 4 miles to good town. $5.00 per acre, 
some terms. No trades. This is a good stock ranch. Pos- 
session may be had shortly. 


JOHN M. HINER 


Reed Point, Montana 
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Company, Incorporated, realized gross 
profit of $1,091.53 on the entire volume 
of wool handled for Mr. Brown, or at the 
rate of 2.43 cents per pound in excess of 
the settlements made with him. 

I might remind you that this $1,091 
arose on the handling of approximately 
45,000 pounds. } 

The Chairman. Mr. DeMott, in going 
through these records did you find any 
instances where the consignee took over 
the title to the consigned wool and sold 
the wool for less than he credited the con- 
signor? 

Mr. DeMott. We found scattered in. 
stances of that, yes, sir, but they were far 
more numerous in the other direction. The 
ones in which the money was lost were 
largely very small amounts, which appar- 
ently were taken in with the idea of clos- 
ing out the account promptly. They were 
odds and ends rather than whole shipments. 

Senator Frazier. Did you find any in- 
stances where the consignee charged the 
commission and then made the profit on 
the buying of the wool besides? 

Mr. DeMott. I do not recall that, no, sir, 

Senator Frazier. If the consignee buys 
the wool himself, he wants to buy it at 
the lowest price possible? 

Mr. DeMott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frazier. For 
making money on it? 

Mr. DeMott. That is true. In other 
houses we found that to exist, but not in 
Draper and Company. 

Senator Hatch. That is, where they made 
both the commission and the profit? 

Mr. DeMott. Yes. 

This profit was in addition to a com- 
mission of one-half cent per pound paid by 
Draper and Company, Inc., to its local 
agent. It should be realized that this profit 
was largely one in hand; that is, it was 
based on consummated sales and therefore in- 
volved little or no risk to the Boston dealers. 

This series of transactions clearly estab- 
lishes that these transfers of ownership from 
consignment to stock wools, as entered on 
the books of the consignee, were in name 
only, without formal notification to the 
consignor. Little, if any, risk was involved 
in the assumption of ownership by the con- 
signee, while sales reported to the consignor 
were at fictitious levels, definitely below 
the actual amounts realized by Draper and 
Company, Inc. These practices are clearly 
inconsistent with the proper discharge 0 
agency relations. 

To cite a single illustration, with regard 
to this series of transactions, we find, for 
example, that there was a lot of wo 
amounting to slightly over 9,500 pounds. 
When this came in, it was assigned a con- 
signment lot number. That lot number 
was later changed to a purchase lot number. 
This date of change was March 7,1935, but 
on March 6, 1935, the wool in question 
had been sold by Draper and Company— 
that is, the previous day it had been sold. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Frank Simpson, California cattleman, 


gives chain stores credit for 


MORE STABLE FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


TALKING WITH GROWERS IN UTAH 
and in neighboring states has given me a pretty 
clear picture of what you producers need to show 
a profit. Hard work, that’s certain. Plus plenty of 
“know how” about the kind of products, and the 
methods, best suited to your section. In addition, 
as Frank Simpson points out here, every producer 
needs good marketing. 


Frank Simpson and his brother, Spike, started 
in the commercial cattle-raising business 40 years 
ago with 160 calves and a few sections of rented 
grazing land. They did well with feeder steers for 
several years, then started buying stock cattle. All 
these years since, Frank Simpson has kept “in the 
black.” Long active in the California Cattlemen’s 
Association, Mr. Simpson helped organize the 
Fresno County Cattlemen’s Association and was 
its president four straight years. Also he is vice- 
president of the Pacific States Marketing Associa- 
tion. I have a hunch you'll do yourself some good 
by reading what Frank Simpson thinks — 


Your SAreway Farm REPORTER 


_ A GO of commercial cattle raising 

takes four things,” Frank Simpson told 
me. “First, a good grade of cows and steers. 
Then plenty of feed for fattening. Third, care- 
ful planning so you can sell in the Spring, when 
prices are firm. And fourth — honest buyers 
who appreciate quality beef. 

“Having a market you can depend on is the 
difference between profit and loss. Nowadays 
prices for farm products are getting more stable 
all the time. I give credit for this to the big, 
reputable chain store organizations. 

“Outfits like Safeway pay the going price 
without haggling. Yet by cutting needless ex- 
penses they get food to the stores at a lower 


Frank Simpson and his son, Wilbur, run 1000 to 
1500 white-faced Herefords on 7500 acres of rich 
pasture land the Simpson brothers own. These 
cattle are plenty fat —150 pounds above average 





price. It means a bigger market for farm prod- 
ucts — more money coming back to producers. 

“Those Producer-Consumer campaigns on 
beef that Safeway promoted, and other chains 
now join in, moved beef in quantity when we 
had an over-supply. They helped a lot to keep 
prices on an even keel. 


“Being a beef producer myself I’m glad to 
see our local Safeway store handling top-grade 
meat that is properly aged. This kind of re- 
tailing not only helps the cattle industry. It 
works out to everybody’s advantage — pro- 
ducers and city folks alike.” 


THE SAFEWAY Farm REPORTER 
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“CATERPILLAR” 


Diesel Engines 
Track-Type Tractors 


Road Machinery 











245 West 
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WOOL GROWERS 











LANDES 


TRACTOR & MACHINERY CoO. 
25 Vea J of Se ttle 







South Temple 


ai 


“Caterpillar” tractors fit the needs 
of woolmen for ranches, plowing, 
haying, building roads, water holes 
and ditches as well as for pulling 
camps and many other uses. 


Salt Lake City 




















L065 DEHYDRATED 
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One Dipping 
kills all 
TICKS 


COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and exclusive 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 
Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $20.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.25 at your dealer. For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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U. S. Senate Committee 


Hearings on Wool 
Marketing 


(Continued from page 42) 


It was transferred to a purchase condj- 
tion on the following day, and six days 
later settlement was made with Mr. Brown, 
In settling with Mr. Brown, Draper and 
Company, Inc., paid Mr. Brown at the rate 
of 16 cents per grease pound. The wool 
had been sold at the rate of 20 cents per 
grease pound. 

I think you can realize that there was 
very little risk in that type of operation, 

That is about all I care to say on that 
chapter. 

Senator Hatch. Mr. Haskell, I have in 
mind a matter that I think you made clear, 
but I want to be sure I understand it. Take, 
for instance, the transaction just testified 
to, where there was a difference of 4 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. Haskell. Yes. 

Senator Hatch. Are all the expenses in- 
cluded in a transaction of that sort? 

Mr. Haskell. This was on the basiss of 
delivered in Boston—everything except the 
commission—that is, the consignee’s selling 
commission. Out of that the consignee in 
most instances—in fact, in practically every 
instance—had paid a local commission, 3 
commission to the local representative who 
solicited this wool on consignment. In 
most cases that was worth a quarter of a 
cent a pound. 

Senator Hatch. Insurance, and things of 
that sort, were paid by whom? 

Mr. Haskell. It was delivered Boston— 
all charges except their overhead selling 
expense in Boston. 

Senator Hatch. Were paid by the grow- 
er? : 

Mr. Haskell. Those are represented in 
the figures as they have been computed. 

Senator Hatch. The consignor, | meant. 

Mr. Haskell. Yes, sir. It 
comparison between the 4 cents, as you 
have cited here, and the 2-cent commission. 


The Chairman. After all che items 


is a clear 


charged, the consignee or dealer pays 4 77 


local representative an average of a quat- 
ter of a cent a pound as his commission: 

Mr. Haskell. He will average a little 
more than that. That is the usual one. It 
will average a little more than that. That 
has been included in the charges in affiv- 
ing at the f.o.b. Boston price. 

The Chairman. They charge the grow! 
with the commission which the consigné 
pays in order to get the consignment! 

Mr. Haskell. Strictly speaking, | am 1 


oh 


oo ees ee ee 


eae 





sure that that is correct, Senator, in thet § 


instances. 


not clear, so you might say they have 10 
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been charged. They have been charged in 
the figures we quoted, yes, sir. 

During the subsequent defense of 
the above charges by Draper and Com- 
pany, their attorney, Mr. Cross cross- 
questioned Mr. Haskell as follows: 


Draper Defense 


Mr. Cross. You say there was a total 
taken into account by Draper and Company 
of approximately 600,000 pounds? 

Mr. Haskell. We tabulated that much; 
that was not the total in the house. 

Mr. Cross. We are only talking about 
what your tabulation shows. Fifty thou- 
sands pounds is included in the 600,000 
pounds? 

Mr. Haskell. 
times. 

Mr. Cross.) How much wool did Draper 
and Company handle in those three years, 
approximately? How many million pounds? 

Mr. Haskell. Do you want me to go 
into all that detail, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Hatch (presiding). Answer the 
question first, and we will see how far you 
ought to go. 

Mr. Haskell. Off-hand, I would say 
about 75,000,000 pounds—not 75,000,000 
of consignments. 

Mr. Cross. But purchased and consigned 
wools were 75,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. Haskell. Approximately. They are 
round figures given from memory. 

Mr, Cross. Your figures showing the 
wool taken into account during the same 
period show approximately 600,000 pounds? 

Mr. Haskell. In this tabulation, as I said 
before, we did not attempt to make a 
complete tabulation. 

Mr. Cross. Of course, we are dealing 
only with the tabulation you have referred 
to, Mr. Haskell. You know, as a matter 
of fact, that in every one of these cases 
where you say it was taken into account 
Draper and Company did not charge the 
consignor a commission, do you not? 

Mr. Haskell, I do not know whether or 
not they did in many cases. 

Mr. Cross. Did you not have access 
to the records showing the amount of money 
that they received for the wool, in order 
to compute that gross profit? 

Mr. Haskell. We did not compute the 
gtoss profit for more than a few individual 
cases; in those cases we did. 

Mr. Cross. Did you find any case where 
they charged commission for wool taken 
into account? 


Mr. Haskell. 
point, 

Mr. Cross, 

you? 

Mr. Haskell. No, sir, not off-hand. 

Mr. Cross, Well, in fairness, are you 
not willing to say that your records do 
not show any? 

Senator Hatch (presiding). I think it is 
fair for him to say he is not certain, Mr. 
Cross. Thar is what he said. 


I have so stated several 


I am not certain on that 


You do not remember any, 


WESTERN SHEEPMEN 


after feeding Suresheep Nibs.... WRITE.... 


The splendid vitality of lambs born in 
near zero weather, has convinced me that 
every sheep owner should keep Suresheep 
Nibs on hand. 

Walter G. Paul 

Roseburg, Oregon 


We have been feeding Suresheep Nibs, 
and we can highly recommend them. 

E. V. Wing 

Gerber, California 


We have fed your Suresheep Nibs this 
past season and are well pleased with 
the results. 

Ben W. Feige 

Occidental, California 


Suresheep Nibs are a wonderful feed. 
Wool growth was very good, lambs were 
hardy and thrifty, and the milk supply 
was fine. 

E. F. Berg 

Yakima, Washington 


Having fed Suresheep Nibs, we consider 
same to be entirely satisfactory. 

Fannie M. Budge 

Paris, Idaho 


The first ewes that lambed had insuffi- 
cient milk. We started feeding SURE- 
SHEEP NIBS and in three days the ewes 
had all the milk the lambs would take. 
SURESHEEP NIBS saved our sheep crop. 


R. T. Blakely 


Dixonville, Oregon 


I can recommend your xSURESHEEP 
NIBS to any sheepman who wants quick 
results for both ewes and lambs. I am 
more than pleased. 

Jean Penen 

Canoga Park, California 


I hope others will try your Sperry’s Sheep 
Nibs and find out, as I have, that they 
are as true to quality as your Suremilk 
and other feeds. It truly produces profit 
over feed cost. 

A. L. Azevedo 

Vallejo, California 


We have never had lambs get started on 
feed easier or with less death loss—and 
the quality and finish was all we would 
expect. SURESHEEP NIBS did more 
than was claimed for it, 

L. H. Van Riper 

Buhl, Idaho 


I have used your Suresheep feed both on 
range and around lambing sheds, and 
want to say that it is among the best 
feeds I have used in either place, 

Eph Ricks 

Sugar, Idaho 


My ewes were fed on Sperry Nibs. There 
was an unusually healthy lamb -crop. 


R. C. Hoyt 
Birds Landing, California 
I used Suresheep Nibs, and found it most 


satisfactory. It does increase milk flow 
and that is what you are looking for. 


Neil R. Hamilton 
Rio Vista, California 








Facts About The Feed 


a well bal- 
anced mixture of oil meals, grains, 
mill feeds and Sperry Minerals. 


Suresheep Nibs is 


A ranch test showed that Sure- 
sheep Nibs grew 100 pounds of 
lamb-weight on 15% less ration 
than the other ration tested. 


Waste reduced. Suresheep nibs 
won’t roll, and won’t dissolve in 
snow—although sheep readily 
digest them, 


, N 
A fully designed, 
with rounded 


SURESHEEP NIBS 
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Mr. Cross. I thought it was so clear 
that they had not. Of course, they com- 
puted or took the figures from the books, 
it would appear. 

Mr. Haskell. May I say, Mr. Chairman, 
as I explained in my opening statement, 
those figures were taken from the consign- 
ment and purchase cards. In many in- 
stances we traced the records back through 
billings and other documents. We did not 
in every case, because where we checked 
those we found the figures to be correct, 
and we assumed that to be so in the other 
cases. 

Mr. Cross. With reference to what you 
have described as taking wools into account, 
you found that Draper and Company had 
a pre-shearing loan contract, did you not, 
in the form that I am showing you? 

Mr. Haskell. Yes, sir, we have a discus- 
sion in the report, which you doubtless 
have read, but which we shall present at a 
later time, if the committee allows the time. 
We prefer to present that as part of a dis- 
cussion on pre-shearing and consignment 
contracts. 

Mr. Cross. I want to read one sentence 
from that pre-shearing contract, because it 
explains, I think, most of the transactions 
that have been described as taken into ac- 
count. 

This pre-shearing loan contract of Draper 
and Company contains the following provi- 
sion: 

“If at the time of delivery of the wool 
hereunder the grower and the company 
shall agree upon a price, the company 
shall purchase the wool outright; other- 
wise the wool shall be consigned to the 
company, subject to the terms of this 
agreement, and in either event shipped to 
the company, at Boston, Massachusetts, 
or some other eastern shipping point as 
directed by the company.” 

In a great majority of the cases that 
you have tabulated, Mr. Haskell, there was 
a pre-shearing loan contract signed by the 


grower? 
Mr. Haskell. There were in some cases. 
Mr. Cross. Well, in a great many of 
them? 


Mr. Haskell. I do not know what the 
proportion is, but off-hand there were in- 
cluded there a good many or quite a pound- 
age of government-consigned wools, which, 
of course, did not involve any advance or 
pre-shearing contract on the part of Draper 
and Company. 

Mr. Cross. By a pre-shearing loan con- 
tract you mean the agreement under which 
the dealer advances money to the grower 
before his wool is clipped? 

Mr. Haskell. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Cross. As security for that, the 
dealer has the grower agree to ship his wool 
to him on consignment or on certain other 
terms which may be agreed upon; that is 
true, is it not? 

Mr. Haskell. That is true, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cross. I will ask you if you in- 
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cluded the lots of wool referred to in that 
telegram, in your tabulation of wools taken 
into account (handing a paper to Mr. 
Haskell). 

Mr. Haskell. Every tabulation does not 
include the name; it includes the lot num. 
bers, from which it would be a very simple 
matter, from Draper and Company’s rec. 
ord, to identify names. 

Mr. Cross. Have you seen that telegram 
and its answer before? 

Mr. Haskell. To the best of my mem- 
ory, I have not seen these myself, but some 
of those files were examined by Mr. DeMott 


and/or Mr. Green. Whether they say 
these, I can’t say. 
Mr. Cross. I should just like to read 


these into the record. This is a telegram 
dated August 29, 1933, from Draper and 
Company to J. M. Lea, San Angelo, Texas, 
Draper and Company’s representative in 
that district. It reads: 

“$5. Replying three night letters or- 
der number hundred fifteen for short 
fall wool (stop) Order hundred seventeen 
for fifty thousand pounds SDD (stop) 
Regarding our preshearing consignments 
we would be willing to buy in for our 
account at the following prices net to 
the grower in Texas at twenty-seven and 
half cents, Arthur Simmons, L. W. El- 
liott, Joe Logan, C. T. Jones, Jones and 
Nance, George D. Chalk (stop) at 
twenty-seven cents B. E. Wilson, C. 0. 
Ridley, Sam Allison, David Locklin (stop) 
at twenty-six and half cents Tom Bond, 
Ben Mittle (stop) at twenty-six cents 
Frank Bond, Mrs. E. Wheet, Nettie Ward 
(stop) We would expect you to get 
regular off discounts on these lots.” 
The answer from Mr. Lea to Draper and 

Company was dated August 31, 1933, and 
reads: 


“Free consignment lots bought in as 
follows: Jacobs, Elliott, Logan, Jones, 
Chalk, Jones & Nance, Fields, Wilson, 
Ridley, Allison, Locklin, and am work- 
ing on others (stop) Would you like 
to raise Wheet Ward half cent? 

J. M. Lea.” 

In those cases, Mr. Haskell, you found 
the procedure to be as disclosed by those 
telegrams, did you not, namely, that when 
the wool was sheared there were negotia- 
tions between the local representative and 
the grower as to whether or not under this 
option contract he would consign his wool 
or sell out to the company? 

Mr. Haskell. We found very little cor- 
respondence concerning these. 

Mr. Cross. You did find that there were 
negotiations at the time the wool was de- 
livered to Draper and Company as 
whether or not Draper and Company would 
buy the wool or take it under consignment’ 

Mr. Haskell. Other than perhaps a half 
dozen or less telegrams, such as you have 
read. We could not find, however, ™ 


(Continued on page 48) 
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INCE Joe Bush und me wrote our open letter to our 

county agent in the July issue of the National Wool 

Grower, there have been lots of interesting things happen 
here und there over the country. 

Down in Texas a young man by the name of Howard 
Hughes wanted to grow a beard. Maybe he did not want 
to stand the kidding of the home folks, so he thought while 
growing the beard he would make a flying trip around the 
world. Shucks, I guess beards don’t grow fast like they 
used to—anyway Brigham Young grew a better beard while 
driving from the Missouri River to Great Salt Lake than 
Howard did flying around the world. 

Some folks try und tell us there are no frontiers any 
more, und if there were, there are no young men who have 
the courage und the spirit that went into the making of the 
pioneers of the past. 

Vell, maybe so, but Joe Bush says, he is willing 
to write Howard Hughes down as a youth who found a 
frontier und staked his claim und wrote his name in a circle 
around the world. 

Und while writing names of pioneers, we would like to 
present the name of Douglas Patrick Corrigan, who will 
do as a young man with the courage und the spirit of a 
pioneer until a better one comes along. 

Maybe Douglas Corrigan did make a little mistake; 
maybe he did mistake a sunrise for a sunset, mistake the 
East for the West, und the blue waves of the Atlantic Ocean 
for the waving cornfields of a typical prairie state; maybe, 
while headed for Los Angeles und the West, his gear shift 
went haywire und, bewildered by a bum compass, backed 
him into Dublin—even so, what about it? 

He lifted his crate from the apron of an airport und 
set it down—a ship that will ever be listed as a ship among 
the ships of the ages—smack dab in the lap of the world— 


Und wrote the name of Corrigan, among the stars, did Corrigan. 
America is proud of him; Irish arms reach out for him; 

We love the Irish-American like of him, 

Und drink a toast to the health of him, 

That broth of a lad, Doug Corrigan. 


As long as there are frontiers—und there always will be 
frontiers—there will be young men und women with the 
courage und spirit that is born into the youth of every gen- 
eration to blaze the trail for the more timid to follow. 

Youth is not measured by the yardstick that measures 
the number of years men und women have lived. Some 
are born old, are old even when they lie in the cradle pro- 
vided by the crook of their mother’s arms; some never grow 
old, they just grow up. The miller who grinds the grist of 
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time whitens vid the dustings the hair of men und women, 
who so live und bridge the current of time, who carry vid 
them the spirit of youth, that, even when they hear the bells 
of their golden wedding, thrill with joy und happiness as 
they build with their grandchildren those castles of dreams 
that the spirit of youth so loves to build. 

Age is leaving in the hands of the youth of the present 
generation a world vid nations at war, vid industry und 
labor trying to do with coercion vhere cooperation is the 
only solution; leaving a world of hate, strife und bitterness, 
graft und greed, political corruption, unemployment und 
want in a land of plenty; leaving the human family paying 
rent for the privilege of finding shelter, trying to make a 
home in tenements, sties, that would shock the sanitary 
sensibility of a hog. Und still we hear it said, “There is 
no frontier.” 

Within the year of 1938 a mass meeting was held in a 
church of a sizable city of the Union to consider what might 
be done to check juvenile crime. As speakers on the plat- 
form were a judge of a state supreme court, the mayor of 
a city, an officer of a state penal institution, a chief of 
police. Und vhat vas accomplished? Nothing much, except 
that since that meeting, two of the speakers—two out of 
four—have been indicted by a grand jury. 


The hope of America is the youth of America, but a 
grand-jury-investigated-und-indicted generation, vhere two 
out of four high in state leadership fall before the sickle of 
a grand jury, does not have that quality of leadership to 
which the hope of a nation may look. 


The older people of the present generation are fearful 
the younger element who are indifferent may say, “Let well 
enough alone,” while dictators climb to power over the want 
und misery of the common people. There is a frontier; 
there is a need of pioneers to carry the flag und plant a more 
civilized civilization on the frontier. 


There are thousands to say the thing can’t be done; 

It’s a story that has often been told. 

Some told it to Lincoln—some told it to Ford; 

It was told to Edison und Byrd, 

Und had they but known that his compass was wrong 
They’d have told it to Corrigan, too. 

But youth shouldered aside the doubters who cried 

That the thing just couldn’t be done, 

Und the next thing we knew the bronc had been rode 

By a youth who vas willing to try. 

Und then the hurrah, the parade, the acclaim from the crowd; 
The keys from His Honor, the Mayor—und for what? 
Just the crown from the crowd for the youth who stood out 
For doing vhat couldn’t be done. 


(Written in the dialect of Peter Spraynozzle’s weekly broadcasts.) 
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U.S. Senate Committee 
Hearings on Wool 
Marketing 


(Continued from page 46) 


questioning, in what manner it was taken 
over. 

Mr. Cross. As a matter of fact, did you 
not find that the local representative in 
this particular instance drew a draft on 
Draper and Company and made the settle- 
ment in the field upon the shipping weights, 
the draft of Draper and Company showing 
that Draper and Company was exercising 
the option to buy that wool under the 
option contract? 

Mr. Haskell. I did not personally ex- 
amine any of those, or at least very few. 
Most of that was done by Mr. Green. Mr. 
DeMott may have checked some. It was 
with great difficulty that we obtained such 
records. 

Mr. Cross. You have so repeatedly stated 
that Mr. Haskell. We shall show later, 
through Mr. Brown, these various trans- 
actions which were the exercise of the 
option by Draper and Company under the 
option contract, and these, together with 
1 great many others, are those listed by Mr. 
Haskell in his tabulation of wool taken 
into account, as well as the 50,000 pounds. 
So, I think most of that will be accounted 
for under these option contracts, and it 
will be shown that they were not consign- 
ments but that negotiations were going on 
to determine whether or not they. would 
exercise the option and buy it or whether 
they would treat it as a consignment. 


Mr. Haskell. May I ask, Mr. Cross, how 
long that option extended? Did not that 
option expire at the time the wool was 
shipped from the West, and was not a con- 
signment contract then sent? 

Mr. Cross. I should think not, if the 
negotiations, as in this case, had been under 
way at the same time, in an effort to arrive 
at a price. Then, when they finally did 
arrive at a price shortly after it was re- 
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ceived in Boston, it was an exercise of the 
option. At least, Draper and Company 
offered to deal with it, and every one of 
those persons got a draft, so everyone knew 
that Draper and Company was buying it 
and that statement was made in the field, 
and no account sales were ever rendered. 
because it was not consignment. ; 

You spoke of two houses which took 
gains in weight. Senator Hatch asked you 
whether or not Draper and Company in 
consignments other than those that you 
have tabulated and so described took the 
gain in the weight of the consigned wool, 
and you said they did not. 

Mr. Haskell. I think that is generally 
true, Mr. Cross, Yes. 

Mr. Cross. Was there any case that you 
found where they did take the gain on a 
consignment of wool other than if yoy 
described this tabulated loss as consigned 
wools? 

Mr. Haskell. Not that I have in mind 
at. the present time. 

Mr. Cross. You say there were two 
houses? 

Mr. Haskell. Mr. Cross, may I refer you 
to the contract from which you read? Did 
you read the first paragraph of the con- 
tract? 

Mr. Cross. I did not read the last of it. 
I read the first sentence of the first para- 
graph. There is an additional sentence in 
that paragraph which reads: 

“Said wool shall be delivered in good 
merchantable condition, dry, well tied 
and honestly packed, and free from dip, 
spear-grass, needle-grass, burrs, and sisal 
twine.” 


Mr. Haskell. Did you read the first 
part of the paragraph? 
Mr. Cross. Yes, the first sentence. There 


are only two sentences. I read the first 
sentence before, and I have just now read 
the second. 

Mr. Haskell. This says: 

“If at the time of delivery of the wool 
hereunder the grower and the company 
shall agree upon a price”— 

Mr. Cross. I read that. 

Mr. Haskell. Does not that mean that 
the option expired at the time of delivery? 

Mr. Cross. I should think if the parties 
were then in negotiation and had not 
reached an agreement and agreed to continue 
negotiations thereafter, it would not. 

_ Mr. Haskell. Which is the case, as | 
understand it, in those two, and certain 
other instances we will present later. 

Senator Hatch. To get my mind clear 
on the method of handling it, this pre 
shearing contract to which you have been 
referring and the option therein granted 


contract? 

Mr. Cross. No, Senator, they are not. 
This is the only contract that is signed 
Then there is the further statement here 
that 
“if said wool is consigned and not sold 
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to the company, the grower also agrees 

to pay said company a commission of 244 

cents per pound and, if the wool is open 

and graded, an additional charge of a 

half cent per pound, and also all freight, 

cartage, and other charges and expenses.” 

Mr. Haskell. We have copies of all 
those contracts in the exhibit accompany- 
ing the report of different companies’ oper- 
ations. 

Senator Hatch (presiding). 
proceed. 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Haskell, was one of the 
houses that you referred to as having taken 
the gain in weight Hewins and Sons, of 
Boston? 

Mr. Haskell. 


You may 


Mr. Chairman, I should 


much prefer to take those up in order later , 


on. We have not presented evidence on 
those. 

Mr. Cross. I just wanted to bring out the 
fact that that was a small house where the 
total amount involved, on an average of 
one transaction over a period of years, was 
$31.88. There were 17 consignors involved. 
In that particular case the house had over- 
advanced these consignors $88.74. We have 
an affidavit to that effect. I want to 
clear that up, so far as that house was 
concerned, for it involves only one trans- 
action and that small amount over a period 
of years. 

Senator Hatch (presiding). Your state- 
ment is in the record, and if you desire to 
go into it further later, you may do so. 

In the interest of orderly procedure, 
would it not be better to confine your 
questions now to this matter that Mr. Has- 
kell and Mr. DeMott testified to? 

Mr. Cross. He had been asked some 
questions as to how general that was, and 
© he stated there were two houses. I thought 
H there might be some misapprehension as to 
; the extent it was done. I wanted to bring 
@ out that Draper and Company did not do 
it and that this other house had the very 
F small amount I mentioned. Of course, there 
™ *fe a great many other cases here, data 
® about which we have taken off and which 
® we are checking, but so far we have not 
© completed that check, so I will not attempt 
@ to take them up item by item. I think we 
Hy can expedite the hearing later by putting it 
_" through our own witness. However, I 
™ did want to point out some of those in- 
@ tances subject to explanation at this time. 
| think that covers what I had in mind. 
mm Thank you, Senator. 


Testimony of George W. Brown, 
assistant treasurer of Draper and Com- 
pany, was quite lengthy. A typical por- 
tion of it in regard to a Wyoming clip 
which was included in the 600,000 
pounds of consigned wools reported by 
the investigator as having been pur- 
chased by Draper and Company. Mr. 
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WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Careful handling, the full strength of values, prompt returns 


are assured you when you consign “the Clay Way’’—which is 


and will continue to be the “Safe Way. 


We do not pull for any one market. 


We cooperate with 


shippers with the object of seeing their stock sell at that point 


where returns bid fair to be the best. 


For the full measure of satisfaction consign to + 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 
At Ten Leading Markets 
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WHAT HELPS OGDEN—HELPS YOU 


Every trainload, every carload, every truckload and every cow, 
hog or sheep consigned to the OGDEN LIVESTOCK MARKET aids in 
expanding the central marketing system here. It is that system that 
enables growers to get full value for their livestock—value that is 
determined by the pulse of demand which is felt only in such a market. 


OGDEN—THE 3d LARGEST SHEEP MARKET IN THE NATION 


This was brought about, not by any one super-man, nor any small 
group, but.by many working together. Growers, packer buyers, traders 
on the market, commission agents, and employees of the stockyards 
company all combine to continue and expand the central marketing 


« OGDEN 
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WE HAVE CUSTOMERS 


for northwestern feeding lambs and 


young blackfaced ewes. Give us de- 
scription of what you have. We are 
not traders but handle on commission 
only. 
MARTIN, BLOMQUIST 
& LEE 


KANSAS CITY STOCKYARDS 
Kansas City, Mo. 








NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 
10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 


Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 


Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 


EAST or WEST for best of 
service, BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 
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For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 











For a Personal Appearance of 
PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 
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Brown’s testimony on this case is as 
follows: 

Mr. Cross. Now, Mr. Brown, taking up 
the other clip, the 1934 clip, which was 
consigned from Douglas, Wyoming, by the 
Diamond Dot Sheep Company, is one of 
the owners of that concern a Mr. Zimmer- 
man, or was he one of the officials or one 
of the persons— 

Mr. Brown (interposing). C. D. Zim- 
merman appears as Vice-President of the 
company. 

Mr. Cross. Beginning early in October 
did Mr. Zimmerman request through your 
local representative that you make an offer 
on the 1934 clip which had been consigned 
and his 1935 clip which had not been con- 
signed and which was still in the West? 

Mr. Brown. He did. 

Mr. Cross. In exactly the same way or 
substantially as the LaBonte Live Stock 
transaction? 

Mr. Brown. Exactly. 

Mr. Cross. As a result of the telegrams 
that passed back and forth and the nego- 
tiations, did the Diamond Dot Company 
give Draper and Company an option for 
a few days at 22 cents a pound on both 
the consigned 1934 clip and the unsold 1935 
clip which was not consigned? 


Mr. Brown. They did, under date of 
October 4. 
Mr. Cross. Did Draper and Company 


later exercise the option given by the con- 
signor to buy at the price which he had 
fixed, 22 cents? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Cross. Was that option to buy made 
net to him at Douglas, Wyoming? 


Subsequently, on June 7, Mr. Has- 
kell placed a table in the record, cov- 
ering the profits which he claimed were 
made by the Draper Company on clips 
“taken into account.” In this table it 
was asserted that on three particular 
clips that were taken into account, 
profits were secured which were above 
what would have been mate under 
regular commission charges in amounts 
of $1595.15, $605.69, and $1174.36. 


[Editor’s Note: The case against Winslow 
and Company and the defense of S. Silber- 
man and Sons will be published in the Sep- 
tember issue of the National Wool Grower. ] 


“Tf and When It Rains” 


(With apologies for the title) 


LITTLE rain has made the feed 
in Idaho about as good as at any 

time in the past 30 years. 
One cannot just look at grass and 
say how good it is—the final test 
comes when the sheep and cattle are 
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bunch grass in the higher hills. 
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marketed. This year the lambs in cep. 
tral Idaho are weighing between foy; 
and five pounds more than last year 
And this is in spite of the fact that 
bad storm late in March took severa| 
pounds off them. Some of our old-time 
outfits claim their lambs are heavier 
this year than ever before and they 
come from a range that has been 
“sheeped” for 50 years. Our cattle 
too, are better than usual, especially 
those coming from the low cheat grass 
ranges. The report is that such cattle 
are fatter and harder than those off 
















Those of little faith who thought we 
had destroyed the range can find no 
excuse for its return to form. In the 
very nature of things when a business 
comes in contact with nature, there 
will be good years and bad years. In 
1933, we had our smallest wheat crop; 
in 1938, the largest, with one excep- 
tion, we have ever grown. It is so with 
grass. The man who depends upon 
livestock cannot make his livestock fit 
the range, but the range must be made 
to fit the livestock. When the reason- 
able carrying capacity of a range is 
determined, that number of stock 
should be carried even though the range 
is overcrowded in poor years; for we 
know that with moisture the grass will 
always return even though we know 
very little about grass. 

I have reached the conclusion that 
ranges reseed themselves only under 
the most unusual conditions and not 
oftener than one year in ten. In order 
to reseed, the amount of moisture, 
wind, and temperature must all be s0 
right that only once in a long period cat 
it occur. I have been going up a trail for 
fifteen years where there is no grazing, 
and the grass matures seed every yea! 
in great abundance. So far as I can set 
not a new spear has appeared in al 
those years, yet there is a heavy stant 
of grass. Possibly back 50 or 10 
years ago conditions were just so per 
fect that the seed sprouted and mate 
good. For three years I have beel 
planting crested wheat grass around 
on the range. To date not a seed of! 
has grown. Some year conditions wil 
be so favorable it will get by. Then" 
may live indefinitely. 

S. W. McClure 
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The Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 39) 


the market there at higher levels, with 
buyers taking wool freely at the ad- 
vance, Demand is also reported as 
continuing to broaden. Further im- 
provement in consumers’ goods should 
tend to support the wool market. 

Recent rains, which came at a time 
when badly needed, removed the corn 
crop, temporarily at any rate, from the 
danger of burning up; so prospects 
throughout most of the corn belt are 
still good. Stubble fields should green 
up now, offering considerable amounts 
of pasturage to livestock. 

Feeder lambs have been in good 
demand and prices at this time are 
little different than at the close of June. 
Several loads of feeder lambs sold dur- 
ing the month at, $7.75@8.25, but 
when lambs got over the inside price, 
demand rapidly narrowed and choice 
grades were not being quoted over $7.75 
at the time of writing. 

Supplies of aged sheep were scarce 
during the month. Fat ewes were prac- 


tically steady at $3.50 during the entire 
period for choice lightweight offerings. 
Breeding ewes were likewise scarce 
but a few small lots were picked up 
during the month up to $4.25 for full- 
mouthed stock. Younger ewes sold up- 
wards to $7.40 for good yearlings, Fat 
yearling wethers ranged from $5.50 to 
$7 during the period under review. 


James A. Lonsbury 


Kansas City 


HE lamb market was less erratic 

in July than in June and prices 
moved within a narrow range to close 
in practically the same position as a 
month earlier. In general the July 
trade was more settled and the selling 
side was able to check declines before 
they became very sharp. The price 
movement was within a 75 to 90-cent 
range. On only two sessions did best 
lambs fail to sell above $8.50 and on 
ten days the top was $9 or better. The 
extreme high point of the month came 
the 27th at $9.40, and on the close 
$9.25 was paid. The $9.25 price was a 


Sl 


duplicate of the June close. The $8.85 
price was quite prominent during the 
month. 

July offerings, for the most part, were 
native lambs. The bulk was of only 
fair quality and finish, and weight was 
unusually light. Few went above an 
80-pound average, and many fell short 
of 70 pounds. The 55 to 60-pound 
offerings were numerous, The light 
weight is accounted for in the fact 
that very few lambs received any sup- 
plemental feed on grass. This imme- 
diate trade territory had very little 
feed carried over from last year and 
rather than buy commercial feeds far- 
mers let the lambs do the best they 
could on grass. A few bunches of 
Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico lambs 
augmented the native offerings. The 
Texas offerings went at $7 to $8.25 
and Arizonas and New Mexicos at $7.50 
to $8.75. The Arizonas were straight 
range lambs and quite different in 
weight and finish from the early offer- 
ings that averaged 85 to 90 pounds and 
had been handled on alfalfa. 

As far as the range lamb crop that 
is now in the making is concerned, the 
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by other markets. 


THE SECOND LARGEST 


“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all 


sections and from some sections not served 


Kansas City- 


SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
of every western producer to market in Kan- 


sas City. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City 
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July market had no particular signifi- 
cance. It was a period in which killers 
handled natives as a source of supply 
during an interim period. Another two 
weeks and the bulk of the natives will 
be out of the way and range lambs will 
have a clear sweep on the market. 
According to reports, the western 
lambs this season will be in excellent 
condition. 

Shorn yearlings were in limited sup- 
ply and they moved at prices that 
ranged from $5 to $6.75. Those that 
sold below $6 were not very fat and 
those at $6.25 to $6.75, though grass- 
ers, were in good condition. Slaughter 
ewes brought $2 to $3.85 with some 
“gummers” at $1.50 down. The total 
mature mutton supply was small. 

Feeder trade was limited, both as to 
numbers offered and as to demand. 
Such offerings as were available 
brought $5 to $7 a hundred pounds. 
They were handled mostly in small 
lots. Some fairly good-sized shipments 
of Texas lambs passed through the 
market, on direct billing, to eastern 
feeding sections. Commercial feeders 
will start operations as soon as range 
lambs begin to show up next month. 

Under release date of July 27, the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported this year’s crop 
at 32,221,000 head, the largest on rec- 
ord by about 5 per cent and 7 per cent 
larger than the five year, 1933 to 1937, 
average. The increase was in western 
states, the native crop falling short of 
last year. 

This big lamb crop has been given 
full publicity in the daily press and 
doubtless has caused the shivers to 
run up and down the spines of many 
producers, Before the producing side 
yields to a case of “jitters,” it might 
be well to consider that the current 
lamb crop has a marketing period ex- 
tending up to next June. Marketings 
in June, July and the first half of Aug- 
ust this year will have cut a big hole 
in the eleven million natives, and clear- 
ed some from the northwest states as 
well as Arizona and California. A lib- 
eral per cent of the range lambs will be 
fat this year and they will be on the 
market at a time when the government 
“spending-lending” program should be 
spreading its beneficence towards in- 


creased employment. Total slaughter 
of sheep and lambs in 1937, as reported 
by the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, was 21,413,000 
(inspected slaughter, 17,272,000). This 
is 1,698,000 less than total slaughter in 
1931. The 1931 lamb crop was only 
606,000 less than this year’s crop. In 
June, 1931, when the first depression 
began to unfold lamb prices dropped 
from $9.85 to a position under $8, and 
concluded the year with a December 
top of $5.85. 

But there is another angle to the 
whole picture, namely, the western 
edge of the corn belt and the plains 
states have the best moisture, pasture 
and crop prospects that have prevailed 
in more than six years and this favor- 
able situation comes in connection with 
good conditions in the central and east- 
ern corn belt. The ability to feed 
lambs this fall and coming winter will 
be much more above normal than lamb 
production. 
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The most important problem cop. 
fronting western producers for the 
next few months is to get proper dis. 
tribution of supplies. Since a large 
per cent of the lambs will be {at it js 
up to producers to utilize all the killer 
markets instead of bunching supplies 
so that killers can take advantage of 
gluts at a few points. There wil] be 
feeder demand on all markets and this 
should be contacted to the fullest ex. 
tent. A good job of marketing this year 
will be sure to produce favorable re. 
sults. There is no reason why this 
year’s lamb crop, the largest ever pro- 
duced, cannot be put onto the consum- 
er’s table in an orderly manner, 

July receipts were 105,000, com. 
pared with 68,374 in the same month 
last year. Arrivals in the seven months 
were 932,500, as against 982,400 in the 
same period last year. 


C. M. Pipkin 
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King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming... ssn 
M. Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming a a 
M. C. Naegle, Cornish, Utah ear 36 


CROSSBREDS 


Lincoln-Rambouillet : a B. Hanson, 
Spanish Fork, Uta 
Rambouillet-Corriedale: Manti Live Stock Co., 
Manti, Utah aa 
Suffolk-Hampshire: E. F. Hubbard, 
Corvallis, Oregon 


HAMPSHIRES 

Frank Brown & Sons, Carlton, Oregon 
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Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 
Matthews Bros., Idaho... . 3 
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